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For the Companion. pasture was on the mountain-side, 

CLAM. above his clos. It was a tract of 

Glam is a nickname, common with the French- | thirty or forty acres, that were only 

Canadian bo,-s of the quaint Acadian settlement partially cleared from trees and 

of Madawaska. It answers to our ‘Bill,’ and| brush. The public morals of that 
comes, I think, from the French 
Guillaume, or William. The Mada- 

waska children pronounce it as if _ 

spelled glarm, very broadly. 


WEA py 
Ss 


But Glam was not a boy, though 
he bore a boy’s name. Neither was 
he a dog, —though I once saw a 
coach-dog named *‘Bill.’”’ Indeed, I 
am afraid it will disappoint the read- 
er to Jearn that Glam was a sheep, 
of the gender which country chil- 
dren sometimes call a **knock-over;” 
a sheep with great curled horns and 
a fearfully hard head. 

Boys and dogs are often written 
about, but it is seldom, I think, that 
a sheep has his biography told. 
Yet Glam’s life and exploits are 
worth recording; and I think that 
after reading what I am about to 
relate, the reader will say so. 

Glam belonged to a little bacon- 
faced Madawaska lad named Max- 
ime Lizotte. His father called him 
“Marxeem,’’ or ‘“Marx.”’ But his 
father, being a lu;nberman, was at 
home but very little, and the charge 
of the little clos, or farm, situated 
a few miles from the hamlet of St. 
3asil, was left mostly to Maxime. 
The boy sowed buckwheat and 
planted potatoes in the spring, and 
in September harvested his crop, 
burying his potatoes, like a squirrel, 
deep ina hole in the ground, that 
they might be kept safely for winter ace aati 
use. The Madawaska people have 
no cellars. If they did have them 
their houses would be warmer, for 
the climate is very severe, and winter lasts near- | district. are probably no better than those of 
ly or quite seven months of the year. | other localities. 

Maxime did the hardest part of his farm | ime, who owned lambs, occasionally lost them, 
work with two little “sparked” cows, These he | and the theft was not unfrequently charged to 
yoked to his plough and his cart, one of the | their neighbors, and not to the bears and other 
queer customs of that queer settlement. wild beasts. 

His plough would have amused a New Eng-| Then, too, the ‘‘river-drivers,”’ as they passed 
land lad, for it looked more like a dry tamarack | up and down the St. John’s, had an unpleasant 
root than a modern plough. But it did its work, | custom of kidnapping fat lambs that might be 
with the help of Maxime and his yoke of cows. | found upon its shores, and roasting them over 
These he had named ‘Gadelle” and ‘‘Gelette,”’ | their camp-fires. 
names, which may be freely translated into Eng- | During the latter part of May and the first 
lish as “Plum” and “‘Cream-pot;’”’ though it is | weeks of June, when the drivers were coming 
doubtful if either word could be found in a | down the river, Maxime used to go to his pas- 
“Paris’”’ French dictionary. It was very amus- | ture once or twice a day, to keep watch over his 
ing to see Maxime at his ploughing, shouting, | little flock. 

“Herret, Gadelle! Mushdaw, Gelette!’’ | One foggy morning, as he was calling the 

Besides his two cows, the boy had owned a sheep together, he was struck by the appearance 


flock of twelve or fifteen sheep, and Glam was | of Glam, who seemed to be standing guard over | 


lord of the flock. In his Jambhood, he had been | something red that was lying on the ground at a 
agreat pet, a sort of ‘cosset.’’ No doubt ie | distance from the rest of the flock. Whatever 
was given his full share of provender and other | the object was, it had life; for while he looked, 
good things; and this, perhaps, was the reason | it rose partly up, but Glam, drawing back, at 
why he was so large. once butted it flat again. 

At the age of five years,—when the writer saw | Maxime ran to the animal, and lo! the red 
him,—Glam certainly weighed not less than two | object was a red-shirted river-man, who was in 
hundred pounds. From the great length of his | sorry plight. He could scarcely speak, but con- 
wool, he looked even heavier. It was said | trived to stammer out the words that he thought 
that the weight of his annual fleece was fifteen | his back was broken. 
pounds,—which seemed to me a pretty heavy Near by, lying on the ground, was one of the 
story. best lambs of the flock, with the tendons of his 

When a lamb, Glam was no doubt gentle, like | hind-legs cut. The would-be thief had a dirk in 
all of his race; but as he grew older and larger, | his hand, with which he had evidently made des- 
he became conscious of the forcible arguments | perate efforts to quiet Glam, but had only suc- 
that lay in his big curled horns and hard head, | ceeded in wounding the sturdy animal. 
and used them to resent familiarities from 
strangers. He became a ‘‘knock-over’” in good 
earnest to all the neighboring boys. Maxime 
and Glam, however, understood each other, and 
avoided antagonisms that should have no place 
between friends. 

Glam’s first exploit of note occurred when he 
had reached his third year. 


had caught and was carrying off the lamb on his 
shoulders, when Glam charged him from behind, 
striking him full in the back; and afterwards, 
when he tried to rise, offered continual objection 
by knocking him flat again. 





Maxime’s sheep- | The lamb-stealer was taken there, and after- 










The fellow had little to say for himself. He } 


There is a little Catholic hospital at St. Basil. , 


GLAM. 


wards recovered. So Glam was not a murderer; 


At any rate, farmers like Max- | though if he had been, in such a case, I for one 


| should have held him to be fully justified. It 


| was his business to defend his flock, and he did 
| so at the risk of his own life. 

| Next came what is to mea less interesting 
jevent in Glam’s life. The following autumn, 
| two Frenchmen passed Maxime’s farm, driving 
| before them a flock of sheep. With the flock 
| was a large buck. Seeing Glam, and noting his 
| large size, the men challenged Maxime to match 
him against their own buck for a butting duel. 
| Max consented, I am sorry to say, and the two 
bucks were turned loose ina field. At first they 
;merely eyed each other suspiciously. Then 
| jealousy seemed to seize them, and after some 
| menacing stamps of their hoofs, they ‘‘squared 
| off,’”’ as Max said. 

First they drew apart, backing deliberately 
|away from each other for a hundred feet or 
| more. Then they charged at full gallop, like 
| old-time knights. When within ten feet of each 
| other, both paused and again drew back. It 
seemed as if each thought he hadn't secured 
momentum enough to give full effect to the 
collision. 

Again they drew back to almost 
their first distance apart. Then they charged. 
There was no pause then. Their heads smote 
together with a sounding crack. The result 
was disastrous to Glam’s antagonist, for his 
neck was broken, and he fell sidewise and 
died. 

As for Glam, he shook his head slightly, then 
pawed his dead rival, and turned to the specta- 
‘tors, as much as to say, “Fetch on another.” 

The two Frenchmen were much excited, and 
wanted to kill Glam. For my part, I think it 
| would have been no more than justice if they 
| had been made by legal enactment to butt their 
‘ own heads togcther. 

There is a kind of wild-cat, or lynx, found in 
the region of Glam’s exploits, that sometimes 


} 


double 





throttles sheep. It is a cowardly 

creature, but when at bey, or when 

surprised while eating its prey, will 

fight savagely, and is then by no 

means an antagonist to be coveted 

by either man or beast. Sometimes 
= the old males reach the size of a 
large dog, and have long retractile 
claws and big round heads. 

One morning in the spring, shortly 
after the sheep had been turned into 
the pasture, Maxime, cn going there 
to give them salt, found both Glam 
and one of his largest lambs were 
not with the flock. The other sheep 
seemed to have been recently fright- 
ened. 

After a brief search, Maxime 
found the lamb in some bushes, 
dead. Its throat was torn, and 
bunches of its wool were pulled out 
and seattered around. But where 
was Glam? 

Maxime called and called, but it 
was not till he had searched almost 
every section of the pasture that he 
at last saw his lordship. Le was 
standing under a yellow birch-tree, 
looking up, and occasionally stamp- 
ing his foot impatiently. 

On going nearer, Maxime saw a 
large mottled lynx in the tree. 
Glam must have attacked the ma- 
rauder and driven it away from the 
lamb, and had butted it so hotly 
that the lynx had becn forced to 
climb the birch for safety. 

Maxime ran to the house of a 
neighbor, borrowed a gun, and then 
shot the lynx. 

But Glam’s great feat—one which 
it seems to me should make him for- 
ever famous in the history of sheep— 
was not performed till the autumn 
of the next year. 

The black bear is also common in the region 
where Maxime lives. Farmers owning sheep 
often suffer from its attacks, which ae usually 
made in the night. Sometimes an entire flock 
of twelve or fifteen sheep has been killed ina 
night by a single bear. 

That autumn, several of Maxime’s neighbors, 
on that side of the river, repeatedly lost sheep. 
Rightly or wrongly, they attributed their losses 
to one particular bear, which had been seen at 
| several different times. 

To secure the safety of his flock, Maxime, who 
| was a prudent lad, drove his sheep home every 
night, and shut them in their cote. But one 
afternoon, towards the last of September, tle boy 
had his buckwheat to get in, for it threatened 
rain. 

Before his last load of wheat reached the 
barn, it was twilight. Taking his salt dish, 
he hurried up the hillside to the pasture. Just 
as he reached the log fence, he saw the sheep 
running along the upper side of the lot, witha 
| large black animal chasing them. 

Dark as it already was, Maxime knew the an- 
imal to be the “‘sacre oors noir.”’ Bent on sav- 
ing his sheep, he leaped the fence, and ran to- 
wards the frightened animals. But he had a 
bushy hollow to cross. When he had reached 
the other side, the bear was no longer chasing 
the sheep. Glam was facing him, and Lacking, 
as if he had just given his bearship a butt, and 
was preparing another. 

Maxime heard the bear growling savagely, 
and feeling somewhat afraid, as he had no 
weapon but a club, he concluded to remaina 
spectator. Glam backed off thirty or forty yards, 
then, lowering his horns, plunged at the bear. 
Seeing the ram coming, the animal rose on its 
hind-legs, and stretched out its paws to seize 
him. 

Glam’s hard head, coming like a shot, hit the 
bear full in his stomach, in the very roundest 











he went heels over head backwards! Maxime 
said it sounded like striking on a big pumpkin. 

With a fierce growl, the 
scrambled up. But at the same time Glam had 
backed off again. Maxime could plainly hear 
their heavy breathing. 
revained his feet when the ram a 


astounded bear 


Searcely had the bear 
ain charged 
Again the bear 





him with tremendous force, 
rose, wud again was knocked fairly heels over 
head before he could seize his hard-headed an- 
tagonist. 

This manwuyre was repeated eight or nine 
times. At each charge of the buck, the bear | 
would rise, bear-fashion, to grapple Glam, and 
every time was promptly sent sprawling upon 
the vround. 

Atter the eighth or ninth ‘“‘round,’’ the bear 
failed to Glam butted at him several 
times more, however, but he did not respond, 

Maxime then went cautiously up to the pros- 
trate animal, who lay limp, and with his tongue 
hanging out. So completely used up was he that 
the lad had no difficulty in making an end of 
the dangerous brute with his club. 


rise, 


And now, if any reader of the Companion has | 
a better true story of either buck or bear, I 
should like to hear it. | 

+2 — 
For the Companion, 
MISS PUSSYWINK. 
By Garry Moss. 

There are almost always some eccentric indi- | 
viduals, even in a small village, who afford stud- | 
ies for pen-pictures, and among all those [ have 
seen, none have seemed more deserving of delin- | 
eation than the personage above named—Miss | 
Pussy wink. 

If 1 had not learned that the name—a Polish 
-sounded very much like the way in which 
she herself pronounced it, [ should have thought 
it bestowed upon her by the inhabitants on ac- 
count of her striking resemblance to an intelli- 
gent cat, particularly in the indolent blink of her 


one 


small gray eyes, just tinged with green 

Miss Pussywink had gone through some won- 
derful adventures in her youth. With her father, 
she had been immured in an Austrian prison for | 
nearly two She had been shipwrecked 
three hunted by 
bloodhounds for daring to write some papers 
upon polities which displeased the authorities. 


years. 


times, and had been human 


She had been engaged to be married twice; 
her lover each time perishing by accident just a 
week or so before the time set for the ceremony 
of marriage. Now, and for nearly ten years 
past, she has lived in the little red house on the 
side of Blackberry Hill, where she milks her lit- 
tle black cow, and makes her few pats of choice 


butter, that find a ready market among the 
neighbors. 
“Suppose we call upon Miss Pussywink?” said 


“It will be 
a charming walk, and you will see something 
worth writing about.” 


a friend to me one lovely morning. 


I assented, and in a few moments more we 
had turned into the road which led to her cot- 
tave. | 

“There she is,” 
hollyhocks.”’ 


said my friend, ‘‘watering her 


We cimbed the narrow pathway and stood 
The little woman 
—looking more pussy-like than [had ever seen 
her in my few chance glimpses—tarned round at 
sound of my footsteps, and courtesied so pro- 
foundly that one might have thought she imag- 
ined herself before royalty. 

“I haf ze pleasure of asking 
house,”’ she said, pointing to the door, and ae- 
cordingly we entered the tiniest hall and the 
smallest parlor that I remember ever to have 
seen. 


before the small trim tigure. 


you into my 


One of the tirst things [ noticed was the pict- 
ure of a young and very beautiful girl. 

“Zatis 1 Would you haf belief for it?’ she 
said, nodding her head in the direction of the 
picture. 

“Lwas then eighteen, wiz plenty of money, 
plenty leisure, and plenty lovers. Look at zis. 
And she opened the door of another little room, 
where hung a noble picture,—one of the hand- 
somest faces Lever saw on ecanyas. 

“Zat is mine father,—gone to his home up in 
heffen, years ago. But indeed, ladies, I mourn | 
him effery day,” she added, with tears in her eyes. 
“He was what vou call here a Liberal.and suffered 
for his love of country. They hunted him til 
he fled away and tried to come here; but he die 
on de sea.”’ 


“You were never married, I believe,”’ 
companion, 

“No 
Gustave- 


said my 


much trouble! 

We were to 
We live then in 
Switzerland,—mine father and L—and he was a! 


never. I had 
-to him I was engage. 
marry in less zan one week. 


ho so 


| into ze water, 


| Carlos. 


THE YO UTH'S 


traveller. Everything was prepared, ze priest 
spoken, and the church got ready. 

“One day Gustaye proposed tu 
mountains. When we were there, a spirit came 
into him so that he must try to go up. 

“I did pray him not; but it was not of use at 
all,—he would go—only a little ways, he say. 
Sut alas! a heavy—what you call it?—fall of 
stones, and snow, and dirt, come down right on 
him, and I standing there see him buried up. 
Oh, it was too awful!’ and Miss Pussy wink cov- 
ered her little old face with her little 
elled hands, with a genuine shudder. | 

“Did they tind him?’ I asked. } 

“Oh, yes; in one week; and he 
grand funeral!” 
their tears. 


we go 


ze 


old. shriy- 


have such | 
And the eyes flashed through 
“A long train of soldiers wiz bands, 
and so many carriages. You see, such things | 
not often happen, and his name was in all ze | 
papers through all the country. Ah, my poor | 
dear Gustave! It will not be for long that I 
shall see him again outside of this.’’ 

“And so you were true to him all this time? 
That is the reason, perhaps, why you were never 
married?’ said my companion. 

“Oh, no,—no, not quite. I did wear ze wid- 
owhood dress for more as two long years, and 
people called me ze black nun; but after that I 
come acquainted wiz Carlos.” 

“Carlos,—was he a Spaniard?’’ 

“Ah, yes; ambassador to ze Swiss country. 
He was xo good! He did want education for ze 
priesthood; but his father no consent, and so he 
become politique. 

“Twas walking by so pretty a little lake,‘ wiz | 


}a little child in my hand, one day, when she 


slipped me and reach for something in ze water. 
Chiek! before one could speak, down she was 
gone. 

“It was too much. I kneel on my knees to 
ze good God, and then somebody come gallop 
ona large black horse,—a stranger,—and that was 
Carlos. 

“Immediately,” she cried, spreading her hands 
with a graceful curve, “he spring from his horse 
splash,—eatch at ze little child, 
hold her up high, bring her to shore, lay her at 


| my feet,—could I then help my gratitude? 


‘After that, we get acquainted—very much. | 
He admire my father,—my father admire him | 
very much, 
husband. 


And then he was mine accepted 
Ah, but so good as he was! 

“Then again was ze wedding set, ze bell-ring- 
ers spoke, ze priest ready. Only ze day before, 
Carlos was so heavy-hearted and sad, Task him 
why, and he say something very black is come 
over him, he cannot tell what, but he is dark of 
spirit and restless. 

“That afternoon we visit the great cathedral. 
Never saw Lanything so beautiful,—ze walls, ze 
windows, ze ceiling,—all glorious wiz color, wiz 
saints and wiz angels ‘Then they ask us to go 
up stairs, to admire what is in ze roof,—some 
very beautiful what you call bas relief, and we 
go up and up. 

“We stand at ze window,—Carlos and 1—while 
he tells me of his own country and home,—al- 
ways talking about his mother — madre— how 
sweet was, how him, she 
ery when he went away—though it was in 
much honor as ambassador. 

“Then we go up, higher, higher. All round 
floated ze doves, silver wings, gold wings, blue | 


she she love how 


wings,—and by-and-by we come near to ze roof, 
I beg and entreat to go no more, so sit me down 
in a little place all beams, with much carving and 
dust, and I look out on ze beautiful view,—ze 
river, ze mountains, ze sky, and ze people, so 
small, away down. 

“Well, LT heara ery: I see something dark rush 
past mine -suinething that make me 
faint and white, and full wiz horror, —deadly 
horror,—but just then I knew uot what it was.” 

“How dreadful!’ I exclaimed, seeing in the 
little woman’s gestures, in her very face, as ina 
mirror, the whole scene 


Ts," 


window,— 


—ind she shook her head, — “it was 
He stepped on some old scaffolding to 
see ze work closer, and before one word could he 
speak, he was gone. 

“When they told me, I knew nothing; IT was 
faint, and zey carry me home. 
months, I lie on my bed,—-no care for life,—no 
sare for anything,—and since then I have not 
much care for this life. 

“But I will live as God please—till I be very 
old, perhaps. 
my country.” 


Days, weeks, 


Tam not at home here; yonder is 
And she lifted her hand with a 
look and gesture that were almost sublime. 

No description can convey the impression her 
voice and manner made. I forgot her name, 
forgot the curious resemblance, and saw only 
the young bright beauty.—the crushing sorrow 
that had nearly destroyed it. On leaving, I 
asked her to give me her name on one of my 
eards, nud she readily wrote,— 


COMPANION. | 


” 


“Madame Putchshiewintehke 
“Now will you be kind enough to pronounce 
it?’ L asked, as another faver. 
It was easy enough, after ail, for she called 
it Pussywink. 
- 12 
QUIET LIVES. 
In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender,— 
Veining delicate, aid fibres tender, 
Waving when the wind crept down so low. 


Rushes tall, and moss and grass grew round it; 
Playiul sunt 





sams darted in and found it; 

Drops of dew stole down by night and crowned tt. 
But no foot of man e’er came that way; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Us There 











ss? Lost? same a thoughtful man, 
Searching nature’s secrets far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 
Leafage, veining, fibres, clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day! 






“o> -——-- 


j the whole night. 
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little un. He would ride ugly Bess, and thie 
beast threw him, and’’— 

A cry that seemed to echo as from a hundred 
breaking hearts pierced the sweet summer air, 
and the parson’s wife had fallen to the ground. 
John lifted her in his strong arms and carried 
her straight into the hut, though the others pro- 
tested against it. 

“She'll want to be near him, I know that,’’ he 
said; and he was right. 

All that night one could hear the low, agonized 
moans in that dimly-lighted miner’s hut, and 
some of the rough, sympathizing men remained 
sitting about outside. The moon looked in upon 
the tearless grief of the one mourner, the beauti- 
fully-sculptured features of the dead man, and 
the lovely sleeping face of the little child, so curi- 
ously like that other in its long repose. 

Jolin Bray walked round and round the hut 
He seemed to have consti- 


: tuted himself sole protector, if not mourner. If 


For the Companion. 


JOHN BRAY AND HIS “KID.” 
“She will here in a week!’ murmured 
Arthur Coggshall, as he looked up from his writ- 
ing; ‘‘she and my little Lily,—God keep them 
till they arrive,—safe, I hope, and happy.” 

The news spread through the camp. *‘‘Par- 
son’s wife and kid are coming,”’ said one rough 
fellow to another, running his fingers through 
his heavy red beard. *‘There’s not a woman or 
a baby round within a hundred miles. We of 
the Roaring River’ll be able to brag,—but I wish 
*twas some other chap than the parson.” 

The miner who spoke had the reputation of 
being the worst man in camp, as well as the 
smartest. He was a powerful fellow, over six 


be 





feet tall, proportionately broad-shouldered, and | 


exceptionally though rudely handsome. He lost 
no opportunity to counteract whatever of good 
intluence the ‘‘parson’’ was exerting. 

The parson, Arthur Coggeshall, was a slender, 
pale, gifted man. John Bray, in his rude health 
and contempt for ‘‘book-larning,” of course 
looked down upon him. He never swore so hard 
as when the minister was within hearing, and 
even the simple speech he made about the par- 
son’s wife and kid was full of blasphemy. 

The minister sat at the door of his miner's hut, 
and looked along the grand breadth and height 
of thé wonderful mountains, blazing now in 
countless colors tuder the midday sun. 

“Carry will see this, —Carry will admire that,’”’ 
he said, softly, to himself, and then dared not 
think of it, for fear some unforeseen trouble or 
accident should mar his too-great happiness. 

What dreams were his! The whole camp of 
three hundred must, if possible, be led to become 
honest, God-fearing men. Long before this, he 
had thought it would be done but for John Bray. 
They had even collected the timber for a church, 
but Bray had ridiculed the whole undertaking, 
and the result was the men were ashamed to 
continue it. 

Every day, now, the miners expected the ‘new 
lot”? they had heard were coming to the mines. 
and the emigrants were supposed to be within a 
day’s journey. A few of the better sort took 
horses to go and meet them. ‘The minister went 
with them. In less than two hours the miners re- 
turned, bearing the dead body of the parson, 
whose horse had taken fright some few miles 
from the camp and thrown him. His head had 
struck a rock,and the good man died without a 


| groan, 


‘Parson's dead, eh!’’ said Bray, with an oath, 
and running his great brown fingers through his 
bushy red hair. ‘‘What’s to become of his wo- 
man and kid?” 

“You know as well as I do,”” was the answer. 
“For my part, I'd rather be over in the bend 
when the critters do come than to meet the par- 
son’s wife and tell her what’s happened.”’ 


’ 


“So parson’s dead!” muttered Bray again, | 


shrugging his broad shoulders, and casting a 
side-glance at the hut where the clay form rested, 
—“parson’s—dead. Well, I dunno as I liked 
him; but I reckon he never did me no harm, and 
now he’s stepped out, some way I feel bad he’s 
gone.”” 

Towards night, the party came in. The 
miners hesitated to break the news to the eager, 
pretty - looking, pale-faced woman, who had 
braved the long journey, in delicate health, 
to meet her missionary husband. She looked 
about for him. The child—a very cherub for 
beauty, of six years—pulled at her gown, and 
cried, ‘‘Where’s papa? I want to kiss him.”’ 

It was a terrible hour. Everybody shrank 
from her but John Bray. 

“Won't you go bring my papa?” asked the 


child, leaving her mother and lifting her sweet | 
The man shook his big | 


blue eyes to his face. 
| head, and even his mouth trembled. 
| “Tean’t do that, my little kid,’ he said, with- 
jout an oath. “Your pa has given in his checks, 


| Idon’t know; but she’ll never go back. 


anything was to be said, he said it: if anything 
was to be done, it was done by him. 

Through the following day ane at the funeral, 
he was the chief director and actor. When the 
sods fell on the coffin in that wild, wonderful 
place, it was his arm the poor stricken woman 
clutched as she cried,— 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!—indeed, I cannot bear 
it!’ And it was curious to see his attempts at 
consolation, they were so clumsy, yet well meant 

The other miners looked on with astonishment. 
John’ swore just as savagely when with them, 
and blustered as noisily; but when he spoke of 
the woman and her child, or even of ‘*parson,”’ 
as he ealled him, there was a tender regret in 
his voice and manner that was strange to them. 

“Well, pard,”’ asked one of his chums, a tall 
loose-jointed fellow, ‘‘what’s goin’ to be done 
with that woman and her kid, now parson’s gone? 
Kind’r glad to be quit of his pra’rs, Lreckon, eh?” 

“Don’t you go to sayin’ anythin’ agin parson!” 
growled John, with several oaths. 

“Why, what’s come over yer?” 
other, in some astonishment. 

“Parson’s dead,’’ was the slow reply. “I 
wasn’t partickly favorable to his pra’rs, as I 
know of,—fact, I didn’t like them, p’r’aps, or 
him neither—but he’s dead, and dead men can't 
speak for themselves, so I speak for ’em. 

“As for the woman,—what’s goin’ to be done, 
There's 
The kid’ll be alone in the 


asked the 


death in her face. 
world afore long.” 

“Then she better be sent to her friends.”’ 

“There aint any,” said John, “I larned that 
much from her. Them two was sort of all alone 
in the world. J’m going to take the kid.” 

“You!” and the man stared. » 

“Yes, me. Any objections? I bleeve I've al- 
most made my pile, and ther’s no critters be- 
longin’ tome. Yes, I'll take the kid.”’ 

It was almost touching to see John’s devotion 
to the wife and child of, the despised ‘‘parson.”’ 

Day by day the woman wasted away. On her 
cheek the death-stain came out in burning crim- 
son, and she turned to John in her sorrow, fond!) 
deeming that he did everything for the sake of 
the husband she had loved so dearly. 

Not a morning came that John was not first in 
the hut, getting breakfast for the sick woman 
and her child. The latter, serious because of 
her mother’s illness and her father’s death, hoy- 
ered around him, aiding him to the best of her 
little ability, smiling in his eyes, and talking 
tender love-prattle all the time. 

“O John, don’t you know it’s very wicked to 
swear? Don’t you know your Commandments 
yet?” This was once when an oath slipped out 
unawares, 

“Then I won’t swear, doggone me if I will, 
little un,’’ said John, penitent. 

“But that’s just as bad,” said Lily, climbing 
up on his knee and resting her innocent face on 
his shoulder. 

“Then I won't say doggone, blast me if I 
will.” 

She lifted her head and looked sorrowfully in 
his face as she said,— 

“I guess your mother never taughted you when 
you was a little boy.”’ 

“IT guess she never did,’’ said the miner, and 
his eyes moistened. ‘My poor mother died 
afore I knew anything.” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry!”’ she said, attentively re- 
garding him, red lips apart, soft eyes dewy with 
feeling. “I know all the Commandments, and 
I'll teach ’em to you, and then you won’t swear 
any more, because, you see, then you'll know it’s 
wicked.” 

“All right, little un,’’ was the response. 

There came a day before long when the rough 
miners stood over another grave, and Lily, wee)p- 
| ing as if her heart would break, lay in the arms 

of John Bray, as in the arms of a tender father, 
and sobbed herself to sleep upon his breast. 
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It became an understood thing that John had ! 


THE YOUTH'S 


“My assailant was a powerfully-made man. His 


adopted the orphan, and the one little child, in | ST4sp upon me was like that of a vice. I could not 
her innocence, became the one spiritual guide of | stir this way or that, and felt that in a minute the 


the whole camp. 
Under John’s supervision, the church planned 
by the parson went up, though there was no 


minister, while John himself, with the help of | ana 1 whi 


little Lily, planted vines at the rough porch, and 
flowers on the dead minister's grave. 
How he watched the child! How his heart 


fellow would succeed in dragging me to the ground. 

“T tried hard to get at my pistols, butin vain. But 
I did not for an instant lose my presence of mind. 
My head was now close down upon the mare's neck, 
spered in her ear,— 

“**Squeeze him, Fidget, old girl! 

“She knew well what I meant, and the next mo- 
ment she had my antagonist jammed tightly up 


softened as, in her simple language, she talked | 4gainst the wall. The fellow fairly hallooed. 


of heaven. When she lay sick of a fever, the 
man put up wild, fervent prayers for the first 
time in his life. When she recovered, he sent a 
hundred miles for a minister to come and have 
publie worship, to signalize his sense of God's 
great mercy. 

And Lily never wanted for care, or love, or 
money, after that. John Bray was ‘father, 
and Lily was “‘daughter,”’ and a great reforma- 
tion was wrought for all time, and I believe for 
all eternity, in the character of John Bray, the 
“wickedest man in our camp.” 


-——_——-+or—__— 


For the Companion, 


UNCLE WILL AND THE SMUG- 
GLERS. 

“What I am now going to tell you happened when 
I was stationed at Tormouth,” Uncle Will began, as 
he sat in his particular arm-chair beside the fire in 
my father’s house. “I was the riding officer of the 
station then, and it was just a year or two after I got 
my dear old mare Fidget, more than thirty years 
gone, nigher forty, in fact. Smuggling was smug- 
gling in those days, and a man rode out at night with | 
his life in his hands as often as not. 

“We had got word from the Whitleach Station, 
three or four miles further along the coast west‘ard, ! 
that there was suspicion of a cargo of brandy having 
been ‘run’ a night or two before, between the two 
stations, and that it would likely be conveyed inshore | 
that night. % 

“So a brother officer and myself set out that night, 
as soon as the moon set, to reconnoitre the ground 
between Tormouth and Whitleach, to see if we 
discover any signs of smuggling work going on. We 
held along the high road, Jack Bayliss and I, until | 
we had ridden about half the distance to Whitleach, 
when I said,— 

“Do you know, Jack, [ think we should strike 
through Limestone Arch Valley. If smugglers are | 
about, that’s a likely enough way for them to bring | 
their tubs by; shorter and more secret.’ | 

“We left the highway, turning towards the shore, 
and in a few minutes had reached the entrance of ! 
Limestone Arch Valley. The spot was so named | 
from a lofty arch of limestone rock that pierced the | 
flank of a hill on one side. 

“We had scarcely entered the valley when Jack 
Bayliss suddenly laid his hand upon my knee—we 
were riding close together—and whispered ,— 

“*Hist! do you hear anything?” 

“I listened, and certainly thought I heard foot- | 
steps ahead of us; and next minute we were face to | 


| 
| 





face with a party of men, advancing in single file, | 
each with a couple of tubs slung over his shoulders, | 
one in front and one behind, the way smugglers in | 
those days used to carry their tubs. A ‘tub’ of | 
spirits held about five gallons. 

“Bayliss and I, drawing our cutlasses, at once | 
dashed in among them. The fellows immediately | 
guessed what we were, and dropping their burdens, | 
made off up the valley. 
there were more than two of us, or they would not 
have yielded the field so easily. The darkness and 
the suddenness with which we had come upon the 
rogues had been in our favor. 

“We followed them for a short distance, but pur- 
suit under the circumstances was difficult, for the 
ground was broken and rugged, and the smugglers, 
seattering this way and that, among the rocks and 
trees on each side of the valley, soon disappeared 
from our sight in the surrounding darkness. Fur- 
ther pursuit would have been fruitless. 

“We now turned our attention to the brandy-kegs 
lying scattered as the men had dropped them. Dis- 
mounting from our horses, we gathered the tubs to- 
gether and counted them. There were two score 
in all. 

‘Jack,’ I said, ‘you'll remain here by these, and 





I'll go back and see about getting a cart sent along | bY 2 couple of our men. 


forthem. [ll be back again as quick as I can, for 
it’s just possible that some of these fellows may be 
lurking about still, and if they find out that there’s 
only one man here, they might attempt a recap- 
ture.’ 

“*All right,” said Bayliss. 
you ean.’ 

“T rode back to the guard-house and reported the 
Tesult of our night’s work so far. 
enough to see that the cart was being got ready, and 
then set ont again to return to my mate. 

“Thad just reached the entrance of the valley. 


At this point a low stone wall ran along for a short | 


distance close to the road, It formed the boundary 


to the property of one of the principal land-owners 


in the neighborhood. 


| from the wall. 


**Hold her! he roared; ‘shold her, or she'll crush 
me to death! 

«*And I mean she shall,’ I said, coolly, ‘unless 
you let go your grip and surrender at once.” 

“The man took his hands from my throat and 
dropped them by his side, and T moved Fidget away 
But no sooner did the rogue find 
himself once more free than he again turned upon 
me, this time grasping me round the waist. 

“Tt was a short and desperate struggle on my part, 
but he succeeded in dragging me to the ground. 


“Lhave told you, long ago, what sort of a nature 
Fidget had. Faithful, high-spirited and aifection- | 
ate, she was at the same time very sensitive, nervous, 
and easily startled. She v ery intelligent, as you 
But on this occasion, when I was pulled 
off her back, she suddenly took fright, turned and 
gallopped off, leaving her master in the grasp of his 






have seen. 


y 

“He was a much stronger and heavier man than I, 
but Iwas a hardy wrestler in those days, and not | 
afraid to match myself for a fall with a man merely 
because he was an inch or two taller. But he had 
the advantage of me in having got the first grip, and 
the most I éould do was to wind my arms about his | 


| neck and tug at him. | 


| me down. 


could | beginning now to feel pretty uncomfortable, I ean 
; tell you, for I was breathless, spent and faint. 


| 
ls 


| pulled suddenly and violently backward, 2nd look- 
| ing up, 1 beheld the figure and face of Jack Bayliss. 


They must have thought | 


| 





“We wrestled, struggled, and twisted in each oth- | 
er’s grasp, swaying this way and that, each striv- | 
ing to get the other undermost. Once more I tried 
to get at the pistols in my belt, but in vain. I very | 
soon felt that my opponent was going to prove too 
much forme. His bulk and weight were bearing | 


“At length I stumbled and fell, the smuggler on | 
top of me. When I was fairly on my back, he set | 


his knee on my chest and pinned me down. I[ was 


“Smugglers in those days were sometimes desper- 


ate enough fellows, who had few scruples, when 
hard pushed, in leaving an officer of His Majesty's 
Preventive Service with the breath knocked out of 
his body, if not done for outright. There were vari- 
ous degrees among them, of course, but T could not 
be certain what sort of a character I had now to do 
with. I was, therefore, not a little relieved when 
the fellow said,— 

« *Look’ee here, mister, I dunno’ want to harm ye ! 
But ye mun keep quiet an’ peaceable; for 


much. 
f ye’— 

“He got no further, for at that moment he was | 
| 
Directly I found mysclf free, L rose quickly to my | 
feet, and fell to assisting my mate against the smug- | 

ler. | 
“TI need hardly say that the two of us together, | 
somewhat spent though I was, soon proved too many 
for our long friend. Nor did he seem to make any | 
very determined resistance, a circumstance which I | 
did not try then to explain. 

“When we had overpowered our man and got him 
down on the ground, Jack took a piece of rope from | 
his pocket, and tirmly binding his wrists together, so | 
secured and rendered him helpless. 

« <Jack,’ I said, ‘you came up in the nick of time.’ 

«So it seemed. It struck me you were a long 
time coming back, so I fastened my nag to a tree up 
yonder, and walked back a little to meet you. [| 
heard a noise of seuffling as I drew near, guessed | 
that you might have fallen in with some of the fel- | 
lows, and hurried up. I hope you’re not hurt.’ | 

* ‘Not a bit; but I was beginning to feel uncomfor- 
table with that long chap’s knee pinning me to the | 
ground. Let's get back to the tubs now. 
cart from the station here very soon.’ 

“We walked our prisoner between us, each with a | 
hand on his shoulder, and so made our way to 
where the spirit-kegs were lying. In about ten 
minutes later we heard sounds of wheels approach- 
ing, and presently the cart came up, accompanied 


I expecta 


| of the clergymen 


| were not far off. 


| out. 


COMPANION, 


the beach where it had been run. He was one of same direction. But the men were “turned round,” 
several who were hired for the same purpose by the | and therefore made up their minds that both eom- 
principals in the scheme. They were to receive, if I 
remember rightly, a sovereign apiece for their ser- 
Vices, 2 sun large enough in,those days to be tempt- 
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passes, through some local attraction, were wrong. 
A discussion and then a quarrel ensued as to the 


proper route, They separated, each going his own 


ing to Shankland in his destitute circumstances. way. Both were wrong, and the compasses were 
“All this was elearly made out and proved in the right. One got into camp by accident; the other had 


progress of the examination, and of course it exten- 


to be hunted up and brought back. 
uated Shankland’s ease considerably. 


|; Whena man is “turned round” on the plains, he 
“But there had been a good deal of smuggling go- | generally wants to keep moving. 
ing on of late in the South of England. Shankland 
had been taken in the act, and it was judged to be 
unadvisable to pass too lightly over such cases at a 
time when the offence was so rife. 


His nerves become 
| Unstrung, ordinary events possess unusual signifi- 
j cance, and he soon loses all control of himself. If 
| approached by parties searching for him, he some- 
| times runs off, striving te escape them. 

“So the magistrate thought right to sentence the | A soldier failing to report at the fort, a party was 
offender to six months’ imprisonment. It was part | sent to hunt for him. The third day they found him 
of my duty then to see our prisoner safely lodged in | naked in a thicket. He bounded off like a deer, and 
custody, and so Laccompanied Shankland to Exeter | after a long chase, took refuge in a tree. 
Jail. The man's evident distre® was not a little 
painful to witness. 





He was 
| captured by foree, struggling, striking, and biting 
}like a wild animal. It was a month before he re- 
““T've been a fool in this business,’ he said to | covered his senses. After he was “turned round,” 
me. ‘I see that clear enough now. But I was hard | and realized that he was lost. he remembered noth- 
put to it,—the wife and little one wanting extra | ing until he came to himself in the fort. 
food, and the butcher and baker clamoring for their 
money; and I don’t blame them for't. 
to bear, I tell ‘ee, sir. 


+ > 
It was sore iid 
NATURE. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a pleasure on the sonnuding shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, ind music in its roar; 

I love not man the less, but nature more 

For these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal, 
BYRON, 


“*But I never meant to hurt ye much, sir. I 
thought you was going to fall upon me when you 
lirst touched me with your whip, and so I set upon 
you in self-defence like. I thought if we were to 
come to a seuffle, I might as well ha’ the first grip. 

“It was treacherous-like o’ me to fall upon you 
again when you held away your horse from squeez- 
ing me, but I was a bit hot and set up by that time. si 
When your mate came up, and the two of you were 
against me, I didn’t show much more fight, ye may 
ha’ noticed. But it’s been a sorry business for me, 
altogether, and God knows what the poor wife’ll do.’ | 

“I felt genuinely sorry for the man. Any resent- | 
ment I may have had against him for the night’s do- 
ings had quite disappeared. 

“*Look here, Shankland,’ I said, ‘I helped to get 

you into Exeter Jail; that’s quite clear; and now I'll 
do what Lean to help you out again. 
You've got six months. I'll use my ™ 
best power to make it nearer six , 
weeks.’ 
hand. 

“<Tf you can do that, Mr. Lawson, 
Tl be your debtor for many a day,’ 
he said. 

“I was pretty 
intimate with one 


tor — 
For the Companion. 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
By Charles Barnard. 

It is said that a man’s house is an expression of 
himself. If he is neat and orderly in his habits, and 
loves refined and beautiful things, his house will 
show it. If he does not care for anything more than 

a place in which he may sleep and eat, and has no 


Q 





care for order or ornament, his house will be a 
mere hovel, or it will have bare walls and ugly 
carpets, or no carpets at all. 

Shankland grasped my 





at Tormouth, and 
that same day I 
went to him and 
told him Shank- 
land's story. 

“A petition was 
prepared, to 
which 
tained a 
number of signa- 
There wa 
a general feeling 
in the town that 
Diek Shankland 
had received a 
somewhat heavy 
punishment, con- 
sidering the cir- 
cumstances of his case. The petition was laid be-{ Here is a picture of the Japanese farmhouse as 
fore the authorities with the satisfactory result ,; seen at the Paris Exhibition, and by studying it the 
that Shankland’s period of custody was remitted visitors there can judge somewhat of the habits and 
from six months to two. tastes of the Japanese farmer. It is neat, elegant, 

“Just two months later,as my wife and I were sit- | and beautifully finished and decorated. Everybody 
ting at tea, the maid-servant announced a visitor, | knows that the Japanese are a steady, temperate and 
who immediately afterwards entered the room him- , cultivated people. Your Japanese gentleman never 
self. It was Dick. He seized both my hands and | spits on the floor; he is always retined and polite in 
wrung them hard for several moments before he | his manners; and he does not know how to swear, 
spoke. | The Japanese farmhouse at the Paris Exhibition 

“He was quite out of breath, his face flushed, and | was made in Japan, and was taken apart and sent to 
I saw that his eyes were dim-like, as if the tears | Paris, and then set up on the hillside near the Tro- 
|cadero Palace. It shows just how a farmer would 
“*God bless you, Mr. Lawson,’ he said, ‘I’m just , build a house; how he would make his fences and 
You're the first person I've been to see after | plant his garden; how he would arrange his hen- 
the wife. It’s little use talking now about what [ll | houses, and furnish his parlor and chambers, 
do, but I hope some day to repay you, somehow, for | The tiny farm, for it is only a little garden a few 
what you've done for me and mine.’”’ rods square, is surrounded by a low fence made of 
; R. RICHARDSON. bamboo. There is not a nail in this fence; all the 
ella aicisnsaiiaiact | slender posts and rods are tied together with coarse 

| brown twine. Every knot is tight, and all the ends 
“TURNED ROUND.” | of the strings are of the same length, and left hang- 
Lieut.-Col. Dodge mentions in his “The | ing as tassels. 
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A JAPANESE FARMHOUSE. 


book, 





‘Hurry on as fast as 


I just waited long 


| “We got the tubs into the cart, and then placed our 
prisoner in it. Jack mounted his horse again, and 
| the rest of us walked beside the cart, and so returned 
| to the guard-house. 

“The prisoner was brought before the magistrate 
that morning. The examination brought out quite 
a little story in connection with the man. There 
was no lack of witnesses to testify to his previous 
good conduct. This was the first affair of smuggling 
he had ever had anything to do with: and even in 
| this case, he had been employed as an agent only, 
and had no interest in the anticipated profits. 

“His name was Dick Shankland, his craft that of 
a journeyman cabinet-maker in Tormouth. He had 
been married a year or two, and his wife had been 
weakly for several weeks. 


“As L rode along, skirting the wall, peering ahead| ‘What with medicines, and extra kinds of food 
of me on each side, I saw something lying close un- | for her and their child, and the other expenses inci- 
der the wall that looked like a man, though, in the | dental to his wife's protracted illness, Shankland 


darkness, I could not be certain pf it. 


endeavored to drag me from my horse. 


As I} was feeling himself hard pressed for money. 
passed, I bent over and touched the object with my 

tiding-whip.. The next moment, a tall figure rose | 
suddenly, sprang at me, seized me by the throat, and | 


Bills 
were running up, and the small tradesmen with 
whom he dealt were becoming impatient. 

“Tn his strait he had heen induced to lend his aid 


}in helping to get the cargo of brandy inshore from | 


| passenger looks out of a car window and thinks the | 


Plains of the Great West,” several illustrations of the 
curious sensation occasionally experienced by trav- 
ellers. It is the feeling of being “turned round.” 

A man going up the Hudson River on a steamboat 
finds himself apparently going down the river. A 


train is moving backwards. The sensation is often 
so intense that no power of mind can change it. It 
generally goes off itself, after a little while. 

When the feeling comes upon a man on the plains, 
and the best-known localities look different from 
what they ought to appear, then he knows what, in 
the plains sense, is the sensation of “getting lost.” 

Sometimes an old plainsman arrives at a stream 
which he knows ought to run in a particular direc- 
tion. But it runs the other way. He knows what 
this meane. Tf he has no compass, he goes into 
camp at once, and quietly waits until he gets all 
right, and the stream runs in the proper direction. 

Two gentlemen, well acquainted with the plains, 
were once separated from a hunting-party. After 


| wandering about some time, they suspected they 


might be lost. 
They compared compasses. 


Both pointed in the 


The entrance to the farm is by a double gate with 
i four posts, thus making one large gateway, with two 
smaller ones on each side. Here isa common farm- 
gate, and yet it isa wonder of beautiful workman- 
ship. The two outside posts are delicately carved in 
figures of tiny sea-shells, and the two centre-posts 
are carved to represent trees covered with vines. 
Not a rough carving of a few vine-leaves on the 
wood, but the whole vine, twigs, flowers and leaves, 
sharply cut, so that you can put your fingers between 
the tree and the vine where it 
round the tree. 

The gates are also profusely decorated with flow- 
ers and foliage deeply carved in the solid wood, 
The curious part of it is, that one side of the gate 
has one group of flowers, and the opposite side an- 
other, and yet the wood is cut away so that the gate 
looks like a trellis with flowering vines twisted 
through it. 

On the top of the gates are a hen and cock carved 
in wood, with bronze beaks and claws, and so life- 
| like that ata little distance they look as if they might | 
| prenently fly away. And this is only a farm-gate, 
| meant to stand out of doors in the sun and rain, 


bends and twists 
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The house is of bamboo and other light woods, | 
only one story 
doors. 


high, and without windows or 
Instead of a door, the whole side of the 
house slides back like a folding-door, and we can 
see everything inside. At night and in stormy 
weather this sliding panel is closed, and the 
light and air come in at tiny openings covered 
with glass or mica, just under the eaves. Look 
at the handsome vase by the side of the house, 
the curious flagstaffs, the flowering plants in 
pots, the garden, and the neat fence before the 
kitchen. Everything is neat and tasteful. | 
It does not look 
like some of our 
farmhouses, where 
the dirty barnyard 
and the dusty road 
are right 
the parlor 
dows. The im- 
pression left on 
the mind is that 
even Japanese 
farmers iwust be 
refined and beau- 
ty-loving to make 
such a 
this. 
Within the house 
are 


before 
win- 


house as 


low ta- 
bles, and a few folding-seats, and this makes all | 
the furniture. Every mat and rug is of a differ- 
ent shape and pattern, and each is so pretty we 
hardly know which to adinire the most. There 
are also vases, and hanging pictures of birds and 
flowers, and embroidered work in silk that seems 
fit for 2 palace. The walls are in unpainted 
wood finely polished to show the natural grain 
and color, for the Japanese say that no painting 
can be so beautiful as the color of the real wood; 
and as for graining, they wonder how we can ad- 
mire such work. They actually call graininga 
lie, because it pretends to be what it is not; and 
for my part, I think they are right. 


mits, 


| 


| 


Here isa bit of the garden, showing a splen- 
did great umbrella set up over a broad seat near 
the funny little hen-house and duck-pond. The | 
seat is not an ugly thing of iron, such as may be 
seen on Boston Common, but is a magnificent 
slab of maple, showing the natural grain and 
color of the wood, and polished like glass. It is 
set up on short posts, as you may see in the pict- 
ure, and it is big enough to accommodate a 
dozen people. 


The French nurse with the child in the picture 
seems to think it a very comfortable affair. 


It is, | 
indeed, for I tried it; 


and as I sat there under’ 
the great umbrella, and looked at the beautiful 
wood, L could not help thinking how much more 
truthful the Japs seem to be, at least in this re- 
spect, than are we. Our seats are of iron, and 
painted to represent. wood, or they are of one 
kind of wood, and pretend to be another; which, 
after all, is only a wooden fib, as inartistic as it 
is false. | 
Thero are the hen-houses, too,—funny little 
eages of bamboo, cleverly made to be moved 
about, so as to give Mr. and Mrs. Cockerel a new 
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THE FGYPTIAN BAZAA 


bit of ground every day. The large cage con- 
tains ducks as well as chickens; and for a pond, | 
there is a little tub, with a fountain representing 

a great porcelain lily in full bloom, with the wa- | 
ter spouting from the pistils and stamens,—as if 

the Japs thought even a water-spout ought to be | 
beautiful | 





Look at the singular doorway and the massive 
gateway, the strange roof, and the stripes paint- 
ed on the walls. The old Egyptians who de- 
signed this singular style of building must have 
been a gloomy and euperstitious people, and 
their children must be a timid folk not to break 
away from such disagreeable architecture. The 


picture shows the aspect of the building very | 


clearly, and you can readily see that the Egyp- 
tian must be a very different person from the 
refined and elegant Japanese farmer. 

These are sketches of but two of the many 





JAPANESE CHICKEN YARD. 


national buildings shown at the Paris Exhibition. | 
I am sorry there is no more time tostudy others, | 


but this is sufficient to show what is meant by 
the saying thata man’s house expresses himself. 
—___+o+-_—___—_- 
THE HARVESTS OF 1878. 
This country has been blessed for many years 
with abundant crops. Here and there drought or 
blight has oceasionally destroyed the farmers’ 


hopes, but taking our land as a whole, it is a| 
long while since there has been anything even | 


approaching a failure of any of the food crops. 


But this year old Mother Earth has outdone | 


herself. Reports from the great grain-growing 
regions show that the yield of breadstuffs of 
every kind is one of wnexampled profusion. The 
fertile fields of the West are covered with the 


wheat and corn, the barley, oats and rye, which | 


the teeming soil has brought forth, and the barns 
are bursting with the grain that has already been 


, reaped and stored, 


Not only has the land previously under tillage 
yielded unusual returns for the labor spent upon 
t, but the area of production is steadily ex- 
tending, and new farms have this year for the 
first time added their large contingent to the 
immense harvest, 

Even the scorching heat during the third week 


jof July, which was so intolerable to men and 


animals, made the fields laugh with joy, and 
converted at least one crop,—which was not be- 
fore very promising,—that of Indian corn, into a 

fine yield, 
The series of abundant harvests, of which that 
of this year is the 


culmination, have | fences to which the right of demanding the re- 
added millions | turn of criminals applies. Some countries only | 


millions to 
national 
wealth. They 
came upon us ina 
period of depres- 


upon 
our 


sion and gloom. 
Nobody can know 
how mneh 


evils 
have 
ing, or 


our people 
what 


should have gone 


through had the 
—— earth been less fer- 
R. tile. 


It mav be said 


without any hesitation that the fine crop of 1877 | 


not only did much to repair the losses of pre- 
vious years from the badness of trade, but has 
rendered possible the restoration of a sound 
basis for our national finances and our money 
system. 

What will this year’s crop do for. us? The 
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they | 
have mitigated the 


been endur- | 
hit | 
ter experiences we | 


our ample surplus. The business of transporta- 
tion by the railroads of this conntry has already 
taken on its old proportions; and however jeal- 
ously a community may watch the great railroad 
companies, it is always true that they are pros- 
perous only when times are good, and that they 
share to the full in the suffering of bad times. 

Moreover, our people generally have learned 
useful lessons of economy. Before 1875, all 
classes of business men spent all the money they 
made,—and very many men more than they | 
made. The hard times have made saving a 
necessity. For this reason, most persons will 
live as comfortably, and far less extravagantly, 
when trade improves. 

Then the privations and experiences of the 
past five years have not been lost; and when the 
returns from the extraordinary harvests of the 
year come to the farmer and his laborer, to 
the railroads and their stockholders, to the mer- 
chant and the mechanic, some portion of them 
| will be saved and not spent. 
omy lies future prosperity. 


In judicious econ- 


.. 


| LIVING AND DYING. 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
he in umerable caravan, Which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 

His chamber in the sileut halls of death, 

Thou go not, like a quarry slave, at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach tly grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
| About him, and lies down to pleasant dreains. 
LRYANT. 


+o 


EXTRADITION. 

When a man commits a crime, his first im- 
pulse is to conceal it; if he finds this impossible, 
| his next course is to seek shelter where the law 
| will not reach him. He knows that he is not 


| be ina foreign one. Hene we see criminals, 
' like Tweed and Winslow, hastening to find ref- 
uge in a distant land. 

It is not for the welfare of mankind, however, 
that one who has committed an offence against 
his own community should be secure the mo- 
| ment he has placed himself in another commu- 
| nity, against which he has committed no offence. 
A crime may be said to be really aimed against 
the good order of society everywhere: and it is 
for the interest of each country that it should 
not become the asylum of foreign criminals. 


These considerations have given rise to treat- 
ies between almost all civilized nations, called 
“extradition treaties." Extradition means the 
jact of returning a criminal who has escaped 
| from his own country into another, to the former, 
;so that he may be dealt. with according to the 
laws which he has violated. 

For instance, if a man commits a forgery in 
New York, and flies to England, our government 
| demands of that of England that he shall be ar- 
| rested, and that after a prima Jsavie case has 
| been found against him,—that is, after proof has 
| been offered that there is reason to believe that 
| he has committed the forgery,—he shall be de- 
| livered to our own officers, to be by them brought 

back to New York and tried. 

The extradition treaties between two coun- 
| tries always contain a list of the crimes and of- 


| 


| agree to return to others persons accused of mur- 
| der; others extend the list to forgery, perjury, 
embezzlement; others still further, to swindlers, 
| contidence men, burglars and common thieves. 

| There is one class of offences, moreover, which 
| are very seldom subjects of extradition; they are 
| what are cailed “political erimes."" Neither the 
United States, England, Belgium nor Switzer- 
land will arrest and return a man guilty of high 
} treason, rebellion, or other purely political of- 
fence to the country against 
acted, 

The men who were proscribed by Napoleon HL, 
in France, after his violent seizure of power,— 
men like Victor Hugo, Louis Blane and Ledru 
Rollin, aceused of being political offenders,— 
found a secure refuge on English soil; nor could 
the emperor, close as was his alliance with the 
English government, persuade it to send these 
political enemies of his away from its territory. 

It is probable that ere long an effective extra- 
dition treaty will be concluded between Great 
Britain and this country. The one which now 
| exists is far from being effective. Several years 
| ago, the Boston forger, Winslow, was demanded 


which he has 


Just behind the Japanese farmhouse rise the | waste of five years is well nigh repaired, and we | of the English government, he having fled to 
| : 


solid and massive walls of the Egyptian house, 
Can anything be more unlike the tasteful little | 
cottage of the Japanese farmer? The walls are | 
grand and gloomy. They are profusely deco- 
rated with sti? rows of lotus leaves and flowers, 
looking precisely as if the artist was afraid to 
make things just as they are, and with figures 
of strange birds and animals, monsters that | 
never lived, 


are in a condition to take advantage of the full 
profit. So far as we can judge, there is no rea- 
son why the trade upon this year’s harvest, should 
not lay the foundation fora decade of prosperity 
that will make glad the hearts of our people. 
The conditions are all propitious. The world 
is at peace. There are signs of reviving trade 


in Europe, and that means an increased con- 


‘sumption of food and a heavier demand upon 


that country. He was arrested, and went through 
a preliminary trial in London, and his crime was 
proved. 

But the English had a national law that no 
| man should be ‘‘extradited’’ unless the country 
| which demanded his return promised that he 
should not be tried for any other crime than that 
; upon which his restoration was songht. 

' We could not promise this in regard to Wins- 


; usually so safe in his own country as he would | 
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low, and he was therefore released, and left to 
roam at will 

The rew treaty will, without doubt. remedy 
this imperfection. It is of the greatest import- 
ance, for several reasons, that the United States 
should have as broad an agreement as possible 
with England in regard to the mutual return of 
criminals. 

Lying just on our borders is the English pos- 
session of the Canadas. It is very easy fora 
malefactor to cross the line; and if he is safe 
from arrest in Canada, he runs far less risk in 
warring on society. To get on board a steamer 
bound for England is a small matter in several 
of our large cities; and if the criminal knew that 
by keeping hid till the Atlantic was crossed he 
would be free, crime must largely increase in 
our midst. 

Besides, a criminal would naturally seek a 
country the language of which he could speak, 
and the customs of which would be least strange 
| to him. 


} 


A NOBLE MAN. 

In Manch Chunk, a little hill-town of the coal re- 
| gion of Pennsylvania, a golden wedding was recently 
| celebrated, in which some curious incidents were 
brought to light, which may interest the readers of 
the Companion. 

The wedding was that of the venerable Asa Packer, 
a man well known in Pennsylvania as the controller 
of vast commercial interests, and also for his inflex- 
ible probity and simplicity of character. 

Mr. Packer began life as the driver of a canal- 
boat. His wife, in the first years of their married 
life, lived in the cabin of the boat, and journeyed 
with him up and down the sluggish canal. The tin 
pans which she used in her little kitchen below deck, 
were given an honorable place among the splendors 
of the golden wedding. 

Nothing could better illustrate the chances open 
in this country toa man of intelligence, honest in- 
dustry and pluck, than the story of this cxnal boxt- 
man. He drove his coal-barge steadily for yesrs, 
! laying by his savings, and investing them with keen 

insight in cheap lands among the Pennsylvanis hills, 
where he has since opened the richest anthracite 
| coal mines in the State. 
| His wealth is very great. Other shrewd men, 
however, have found as straight a road to prosper- 
ity, but Mr. Packer has used his good fortune in a 
manner which we venture to say is characteristic of 
many Americans, 

He educated himself as he amassed wealth. Hay- 
ing ainassed it, he has used a large part of it to help 
poor boys to an education. He built and endowed, 

‘at the cost of $1,500,000, the Lehigh University, a 
great scientific and classical school at Bethlehem, 

Pennsylvania, in which the tuition is absolutely free. 

A good English and classical education is given 

there, but the main object of the school is to teach 
the sciences as applicable to the arts, 

There are pupils in this institution from Japan, 

Russia, and South America. Among them, nineteen 

young Brazilians, sent by the emperor, are being 
qualitied as chewists, geologists and civil engineers, 
to develop the resources of their own country. 

The pupils of this school were among those who 
paid their respects to the venerable old man upon 
his golden wedding; and when he looked at them, 
and remembered the poor lad struggling for bread 
and an education on the coal-barge, he had reason 
to thank Him who gave him the opportunity to help 
others and the willingness to use it. 





Pea See 
CAMPING OUT. 

| The experiment of camping out during the sum- 
mer, instead of boarding at mountain and at sea 
side resorts, has been tried all over the country by a 
large number of persons during the present season. 

In the forests in Maine, by Canadian rivers, on the 
Alleghany mountain-tops, little gypsy-lie encamp 
ments may be seen, where scholars, merchants and 
dainty women are trying their ‘prentice hands at 
cookery. 

There is nothing like this sort of life for taking 
the nonsense and self-conceit out of sham peo) 
and no better practical education for boys and girls 
during the summer. 

Old Anteus gained strength in brain as well as 
body, we suspect, by falling flat occasionally on the 
boson of his mother-earth. The most eminent phy- 
sicians now recommend camp-cure for many dis- 
eases, especially those of the throst and lungs. 

It is told of Dr. J. G. Holland (Timothy Tit- 
comb) that, being deeply interested, lately, in a 
young lad, whose physicians supposed him to be in 
confirmed consumption, he asked leave to mahe an 
effort, in his own way, to cure him. 

The boy's mother, hopeless of any other human 
help, consented. The kind-hearted practical poct 
took the lad direct to the heart of the Adirondschs, 
set up atent, made him a bed of hemlock boughs 
close to the earth, fed him on fish and game, and 
the bread which they baked in the ashes. 

The lad rallied. In the autumn he went home, 
stronger than he had been for years. His cough ' 
turned in the winter, but another summer of rouz! 
life in the mountains seems to have completed te 
cure, and he is now apparently a stout, healthy bey. 

Another instance is that of the wife of a weslt 
citizen of Philadelphia, who was supposcd to be “'y- 
ing of tubercular consumption. She was earricd to 








| Nice, te Aiken, to Florida, lapped in luxury, the 
atmosphere of her chamber regulated to a degree UY 
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the thermometer; 
An eminent physician was called in. 

“Buy a tent,” he said. “Take your wife to Min- 
nesota and let her live wholly out of doors.” 

In June the lady was carried on a bed to the cars, 
with but a feeble flicker of life in her emaciated 
body. She returned in October, plump, rosy and 
gay. The terrible disease was checked, we 
conquered, for it has not returned. 

- 
INNOCENCE OF INIANCY. 

The idea of childhood to which Wordsworth gives 
utterance in the well-known line,— 

“BHeaven lies about us in cur infancy,” 


is a favorite one with poets. Hood's *I remember, | 


ike 
L remember,” puts it in such a pathetic way that the \ 1 frou 


sentiment is brought home to every adult. 


“Bat now ‘tis litle joy 
fo know Pm further off from heaven 
Than when 1 was a boy. 


lut the hemorrhages continued. | debris. 


hope | 


j after his private affairs. 


| 


| him £15,000 a year to be Prime Minister. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| have been lilled. 
| either case, filled him with wonder 


Had the fall been 2 moment Iater, he would 
The doudle cscape, so narrow in 
and gratitude. 
-- 
LORD RUSSELL’S BUSINESS HABITS, 
The late Lord Russell was 
man. 


net a good business 
Like many statesmen he gave so much time 
to publie affairs that he found but little time to look 
A correspondent of the 
New York Tribune tells this anecdote of him: 


He used to complain of the heavy expense he was 
put to on account of his official duties. One day he 
told his brother, the Duke of Bedford, that it cost 


“But you can’t spend tifteen thous und a year,” re- 
lied the Duke; “you haven t got it, nor anything 
it. Besides, there’s no gre: at additional outlay 
1 being Prime Minister. You have an extra ear- 
riage or two, and a few more horses, and you give a 
number of dinners, all of which don t come to any 
vast sum.” 

Lord John insisted, and finally the Duke proposed 
to him that his own steward should look over his 


We frequently tind the same point of view in epi- | books and accounts, and see what the real state of 


taps on children who have died in infancy, such as, 
for instance, one which Henry Vaughn wrote: 





Sweetly thou didst expire; thy soul 

Flew home wnistained by its new kin; 

Fur ere thou knewest how to befoul, 

Death weaned thee trom the world and sin.” 





| | might amount—not to £15,000, 


| things was. “Because,” said the Duke, “you are 
| sure to be robbed, in eny case, and it is worth while 
to find out how much. 

The steward presently reported that, as far as he 
| could make out, the expenses traceable to the office 
but—to £1,500 a year. 
This was duly reported “by the Duke to his brother, 


An oli collection of epitaphs contains the follow- | upon which Lord John rejoined, “Well, I knew it 


ing, written on John Chester, aged three: 


“Grieved at the world and crimes, this early bloom 
Looked round and sighed, and stole into his tombe; 
His fal was like his birth; too quick this rose 
Made haste to spread, and the same haste tocl se. 
Here lies his dust, but his best tomb’s fled hence, 
For anarble cannot last like innocence.” 


—- +e 


GOV. ANDREW'S SYMPATHY. 

The late Gov. Jolin A. Andrew had such a person- 
al and sympathetic interest in men that, if his mod- 
esty had not forbidden, he might have justly used 
the words of Paul, one of the supreme benefactors 
of the race, ‘“*‘Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
Who is offended, and IT burn not?” 

When Mr. Andrew was only known as a lawyer, 
he learned that a man, destitute and without friends, 
was lying under sentence of death in the Boston 
Jail. It is probable there were some mitigating cir- 
cwnstances connected with the case that appealed 
to Mr. Andrew's sympathy. As the man had been 
convictel in a United States court, the President 
alone could pardon him or commute his sentence. 

Without having seen the man whose friendless 
condition had appealed to the good lawyer’s benev- 
olence, Mr. Andrew made a journey to Washington, 
obtained a commutation of the sentence, went hack 
to Boston, and placing the President's message of 
life in the man’s hand, saw him then for the first 
time. 

Such an exhibition of sympathy with a friendless 
criminal — many professed philanthropists are so 
much taken with /wmanity that they have no inter- 
est in a man—justilfies Dr. Clarke's application of 
the lines from Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior:” 

“Whose powers shed round — the cousmon strife, 


Or mild concerns of ordinw 
A constant influence, « peentiar grace.” 





eS 


INTERPRETATION OF LAW. 

It is a judicial maxim that a law, especially a crim- 
inal law, must be interpreted literally, that is, just 
as it reads. Of course, owing to the imperfection of 
legislative wisdom in enacting laws, this maxim al- 
lows some offenders to escape. A trial of a smug- 
gling case before a Scotch court furnishes an amus- 
ing illustration of this judicial maxim. 

A cigar, in one end of which a straw was inserted, 








was fifteen something! 
| had occasionally to 


No wonder that his brother 
pay his debts for him. 
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CHANGED FROM A DANDY. 

Fops who are fops by nature and choice do not 
make great men. Occasionally, men foppish by the 
habit of their times have become great. The pres- 
ent Prime Minister of England is a striking case of 
one rising to the head of a nation in spite of a dandy 
young manhood. 


When Benjamin Disraeli, at the age of thirty, 
thanked the electors of Taunton-for returning him 
to Parliament, he was very showily attired in adark 
bottle-green frock coat, a waistcoat of the most ex- 
travagant pattern, the front of which was almost 
covered with glittering chains, and in fancy pattern 
pantaloons. 

He wore a plain black stock, but no collar was vis- 
ible. At the banquet given in the evening, when re- 
sponding to the complimentary toast which had just 
been proposed by the ch ian, he mineed his 
phrases in the most affected manner, plecing his 
1ands in all imaginable positions, apparently for the 
purpose of exhiniting to the best advantage the glit- 
tering rings which decked his white and t: uper tin- 
gers. 

Now he would place his thumbs in the armholes 
of his waistcoat, and spread out his fingers on its 
flashy surface; then one set of digits would be re- 
leased, and he wonld lean affectedly on the table, 
supporting himself with his right hand; anon he 
would push aside the curls from his forehead. 





ogre 
AN AMUSING OFFER. 

Artemus Ward became so patriotic that he was 
willing to permit all of his wife's relatives to go to 
the war. The New York World tells the following 
Story, which illustrates a similar patriotism on the 
part of a relative of a distinguished New York sen- 
ator: 

Sheets afte r the fallof Fort Sumnter,a meeting 

i Ri hiat Uti Congressman 
i cl of orstory for the im- 
pending struggle, end Lis periods glowed like hot 
shot; so he soen had all tho farmera Llazing with 
















enthusiasm. Onecafter snother thy : ledging 
sons and grandsons to the good cause. Conhling 
seemed to be acting as 2 sort « of in spired gae tionecr. 


“Are there any mor | _ ‘Tuen arose 
Mr. Rutgers B. Miller, into whose family the orator 
lal married. 

“T, too,” said that democratic 
soleinn face—*I, too, have 
j the altar of my country. 





wag, with av 
an offering to make on 
Like so many of these 





so that the smoke might be drawn out without the | aged patriots before me, I cannot go myself, and I 


tobacco touching the lips, used to be imported into | son or grandson I can ak 


Scotland. An old offender, against whom the offi- 
cers had never been able to make “a case,”” was put 
on trial for smuggling cigars. 

The charge was proven, but the smuggler’s lawyer 
demanded that the contents of each box, legally 
estimated in the indictment at sixteen ounces, should 
be weighed. In almost every instance there was the 
exact weight. 

Drawing the straws out of the cigars, the boxes 
were weighed a second time; then each box was un- 
der the weight charged in the indictment. 

The judge immediately ruled that the offence had 
not been proved. »” he said, “are not liable 
to duty; and though a large quantity of tobacco has 
been smuggled, there is not a full pound weight in 
any box, as charged in the indictment.” 


“Straws 


or 
PERILS OF EXPLORERS. 

A scientific explorer occasionally loses his life by 
some accident, or by missing his way in the moun- 
tains or forests. But it is surprising that so few fa- 
tal accidents occur, when so many dangers are en- 
countered. In the “Life of the Late Professor Silli- 
man,” a thrilling account is given of his narrow 
escape from death. 

While climbing Salisbury Craig, in England, in 
search of minerals, he stooped down at the foot of 
the precipice, which was overhung by ragged and 
Tuinous cliffs. Looking up, he saw a large mass of 
Tock just ready to fall. By sudden leaps, he found 
shelter beneath a huge pile of projecting rocks just 
below him. Scarcely had he settled in his hiding- 
place, when the mass fell just where he had been 
stooping. 

Trembling. at his narrow escape, he was creeping 
from behind his place of refuge to pick up the col- 
lected minerals he had left, when a mass of the cliff, 
weighing many tons, came thundering down, filling 
the whole tract he had been exploring with earth 





and shattered rocks, and burying his specimens in the { 








| dote, 
| good sense of his father, Prince Albert. 


regret it, but I also have a substitute. There ia no 
dicate, but—but—I freely 

brother-in-law. Mr. Roscoe Conkling, to 
at eme cy. Take him’’— But the pero 
po was lost in an e: irthquake of laughter. 


— my 





oe 
“NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 
Mr. J. H. Siddens tells in the Home Journal the 
following anecdote of the Prince of Wales: 
The writer hereof, who had the honor of giving 


elocution instruction to the Prince of Wales in his 
youth, cannot close this paper without a little 





inec- 
illustrative of the prince’s borhommie, and the 
One morn- 
ing, during the usual lesson, the Prince of Wales 
put up his foot, and t: upping his boot with a cane 

“There, Mr. S.,”’ said he, “IT made 
self.” 

“Your Royal Highness is jesting.” 

“No, indeed; my father says that princes have vi- 
cissitudes of fortune as well as other men. We have 
several examples of it in the fugitive French to these 
shores. So I have learned to be a boot and shoe- 
maker. There’s nothing like leather.” 


those boots iny- 





+ 
DID IT HERSELF. 
The Paris correspondent of the Tolland County 


Press (Ct.) thinks that French gallantry consists only | 


of compliments and drawing-room nonsense. 


I saw a lady drop her yw from a ezb while 
driving on the Boulevard between the Maddelaine 
and the Champs Elysee. The Boulevard was crowd- 
ed, and muddy from recent rains. Not a Freneh- 
man pretended to pick it up for her; she did not 
seem to expect it. She might hs rive held thie reins of 
the too quiet horse while the driyer would recover 
the parasol, but she was a French woman and knew 
that the driver wos not paid for that. She took in 
the sitnation ot 2 glance, wis eqnal to the emergency 
and the civilization. She got down in the mud and 
helped herself. 





A TEST. : 
The pretended Innacy of rascals, somehow, com- 
monly contrives to exhibit itself at other people’s 
expense. The Louisville Medical News says: 


A philosophic barber relates to us a test for insan- 


ity which we think comes very near being infallible. 

e was talking about the facility with which the ex- 
perts cleared the great forgers tnd thieves, and said 
it was different with a case in his er asec A 
young darkey broke open an old darkey’s trunk and 
stole some money from it. He was found out, and 
some friends interceded with the old man for the 
youngster, saying that he was crazy. 

“Crazy!” said the oldman. “if he had broken 
open my trunk and put some money thar, I might 
have thought so, too.” 











>. 


“PIDGIN ENGLISH.” 
A Nevada journal ende:vors to give to its readers 
a conception of the adaptation of pigeon English to 
the romance of life, and so reports a Chinese wed- 
ding ceremony in this style: 








farried, at Virginia, Ne es + January 4th, Ah Wan, 








Esy., to Miss Nan Wing, by Rey 
as follows: 

“Ah Wan, you likee this one piecee woman much 
good?” 

“You bet!” 

“Nan Wing, you likee this one piecee man way up 





ather M’Grath, 








Yor 

“Me likee this piecee.” 

“Ah Wan, you never catchee no more woman but 
this one piecee. D’ ye moind that?” 

“No more catchee.” 

“Nan Wing, you catchee no more man but Ah 
Wan. D'ye understand that?” 

“All lightee.” 

“Then in the name of the church I callee you all 
samee one piecee meat.” 





—~o-— . 


OATMEAL. 
It is strange, considering how much natrition is 
furnished by oatmeal, and that, too, at a low price, 
that it is not a more popular diet among the poor. 


| 


Liebig declares that oatmeal is almost as nutritious 
as the best English beef, and Prof. Forbes, of Edin- 
burgh, who measured students in the university for 
twenty years, found that in height, breadth of chest 
end shoulders, and strength of 0 and loins, the 
Belgians were at the bottom of the list; a little above 
them the French; very much higher, the English; 
and highest of all, the Scotch and | Scotch-Lrish from 
Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, are fed in 
their early years with at least one meal a day of good 
oatmeal porridge. 





— = 
USES OF ADVERSITY. 


Among the uses of adversity, we find the following 
enumerated: 


You can wear out your clothes. 
bled with visitors. You are exonerated from mak- 
ing calls. Bores do not bore you. No one ever 
thinks of presenting you with a testimonial. Flat- 
terers do not shoot their rubbish into your ears. 
ee know it is of no use to bleed you. You 
practise temperance. You are saved many a debt, 
many a deception, many a headache. And lastly, if 
you have a true friend in the world, you are sure to 
know it. 


You are not trou- 





Beautiful Gold Plated Locket. 


For 75 cents. 





This Locket is gold piated to | 
imitate the Roman gold now so 
popular. The cut shows one ot 
the three des.gns —either one of 
which is beautiful, The imi- 
tation Pearl setting is very 
handsome. We have only a 
lew of these left from a very 
large purehase, and will sefl 





| them for 75 cents, post- paid. 
| Size l4gx% inches. urder at 
| once if you wish to secure one 
“i these bevutiful Lockets. 

| 


solid Gold Pin with Im- 
itation Pearl Setting. 


For 75 cents. 





We have oily 48 of these . 
have no more like them. We offer to sell them 
ata very low price. They are solid gold, with 
a Wcautiful imite ition Pearl Setting. ‘The Pin 
is seven-cighths of an inch Jong. Order at once 
or you will lose y. ur opportunity. 


GOLD PLATED CUFF PINS. 


5 cents. 


Pins, and we shall 


For only 7 


We have less than 50 sets of 
two each of these :.ew style Cuff 
Pin. they are good gold plate and are 
the color of Roman gold. Send immediate 








orders. 
SPECIAL. 
We will send the Locket, the Gold Pin 
and Cuff Pios to one address on receipt of 
B2 


we 


RUBBER CHAIN AND CROSS. 





For only 50 cents. 











This bas been one of onr standard Premiums for a long 
time. In arranging for new goods we cannot retain all 
our good things, We have abont one gross of this beanti- 
ful neck ornament which w ill sell to onr aub bers 
for 50 cents. The former jt Sent now on re- 
ceipt of 5 cents. 


| NOTICE. 
We will send ail of the above articles on 
receipt of *®2 2. 


| PERRY MASON &CO., 


! BOSTON, MASS. 











ive was $i. 





NG CHILDREN 


VINCKNEY’S SC OOL wy COLLE GE DIRECTORY 
and GUIDE, Circulars of all the leading schools in New 
Hampshire, Ve rinont, are ACCU Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Peunsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia combined in this one publication, Sent 


tur postage, 5 cents. S — Cireulars and intormation 
ARE 


FREE To THOSE HAVI 
EDUC 


furnished gratuitously 


30 UNION SQU (ath ave. side), New York. 


Worcester Academy. Worcester, Mass. 
Founded [ss4. hool tor the superior training of 
young men and women f. r college and higher institutions, 

Turnished with the very best facilities tor this work 

Seven regular teachers, gymnasium, laboratory, philo- 

sophical apparatus, moderate expenses, careful moral sv 
ervision. Offers also special advantages in Musie and 
Slocution. tlasa tine location and buildings. For eata- 

logues or infornu arr nae ess 
N. LI VEN} ORTH, A. M. Principal. 


“MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


IR YOUNG LADIES, PITTSFIELD, MASS 

















Favorably Known throughout the country for ne: wily 40 
years. Advantiges tnd Jocation rarely equalled. Address 
Revs. C. V. spear & R. E.Avery, Principals.for Prospectus. 


CONNE CTICUT LITERARY INSTITU Te. 

Sufield. Conn., torty-sixth year begins J 2s, 
Offers first-class advantages at moderate prices. 
the best colleges and scientific schools. An 
course for ladies. Si AL a healthtul and pleasant. Send 
for a Catalogue. A. SHORES, A. M., Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, | 


Us. 





nits for 
excellent 












Aubur ndale, Mass. 
Boston privileges with delightful subu home, Spe- 
re of health, manners and morals of growing g 





aladvantages in Music, 





3. 
nd for 


st Elocution. &c. 8S 
ci uty Ulogue. C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
OREAD INSTIT For Young Women, 
Worcester, Mass, 
nded 184s. Confessedly one of the best female sem- 
wane in N. E. bh st nag ot advantiaces in Musie, 
Elocution, &e nd tor Catalogue to REV. H. R. 


GREENE, at Jame ane R. Sa till September Leth, 


WALTHAM MEW-GHUREH SCHOOL 


cheerful thorough I Hoot for Boys and 
Girls from Ki 








ergarten to College. Special attention to 
a small classes by the “New Metl od,” for aa wvard, 
ENJ. WORCESTER, Principal, Waltham, Mass, 


Music Lessons for $15 at the New England Con- 
servatory Music Tlall. 75 ¢ mnt nent Prot gening 
sae students since 1867 wn entire year 


For cirenlars, address KE, ior ROI i. Be ston 


STAU NTON (Va.) FEMALE SEMINARY is noted for 
low rates, good board, the best discipline. 
rian, healthful location, no extravaga 
alogue to REV... 1. 





8 
ran MILLLR, A. M. 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mis. 5. 1. Caty's 
' 


School for Young Ladies, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
STA M R and all interested, se dior circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 105 Waverly PL.,N.Y. 
TOELDEN HILL ss MEN VARY for Ys Ladies, 


Sridgeport, Conn, lress Miss Paes “NELSON. 


PIANO Another battle on high prices ORGAN 


War \\ gh monopolists renewed. 
See Beatty's late t Newspaper ior indl reply sent nt free, 
Before buying P 1. ANO or ORGAN read my : test eiret 





Lowest I’ricks Ever GIVEN. ldivess 
WAR Daniel Ff. Beatty, Washington, N. J “WAR 
Delightful jr Seat 
For Girls and Boys. 

The Amusing and Profiting Adventures of 2 Boys in 
Arctic Lands and Waters. hy the autho oi “The 
Roamer waunaty.. ‘ig vo page S. Sent, post-paid. for 

3ct stamps. suse your mane and adaress 
| plain. Welcuncie Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


iS rhe news to all vonr friends and tell them 
arry : to send for the new so nd el 


chorus, 


'Me Back to old Virginny. 


Order the Score, No. 11, for 10 cents. Stian 
J. F, PERRY r & 00., 


8 taken, 
38 Wi ashington Street, Boston. 


eee Press Co, 



















. urray St., New York, 

o. | manufacture a variety of hand, seif-ink- 
23 tes < piesses, 
oc ~ £2 to $150, 
538 Centen nial, 
a oung America, Cottage, 
om LeunSins, and other celebiated 
a — Tachines, Our new rotary 
5 press, the Unite tates Job- 


er, for cheap «ss ard excellence, is 
unrivalled. rreesestaken in exe 
M\ change. Lowest prices for type and 
\ ‘printing material. Circulars free. 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
A sample wegiige. 3s oF plain and 
fancy cards. | 1) cer 


DECALCOMANIE. 25 cts. 


gross Boxes containing between 40 and 50 
beautiful Pietures of Birds. Flowers, Li 
mals, Boys and Girls in costume, ete., etc, 
varnish, sponge and 





~ 














25 ets. 


I have one 

mascapes, Ani- 

Also prepared 

brash for applying the Pictures. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents in silver, serip or 
stamps. Order at once, or all will be gone. 

Address W. H. NEWTON, 
41 Temple Place, 


GARD PRINTER 


Cards. FRANKLIN 


Best & Cheapest 


PRESSES, 
COMPOUND OXYGE 


Headache, and all Chronic Diseases, Ra 
rocess. FREE! Brochure [200 pp. 
IRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents for fifty differ- 
ent samples of our Moonlight 
. LITHOGRAPH CO., boston, 


$3 Press Prints Ine 
iy bels,cards 
G ew. (Seli-nker 35) 9 I 
MWe bor business, pleasure 
Catalogue of Presse 
fee 2 tatiag KE 
e L 


VAC 
Meriden, Gear 















r sizes 





The new cure for 
pts i sumption 

ma, Catarrh, 
a revitalizing 
Send forit: Address 


12 Girard Strect: Philadelphians 
THIS NEW 
® ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, te 
cup-ehn with Self-Adjusting Ball 
c in'center, adap itse! rol ie all —— 
D e@ body, bd BALL in the 
fa ea Ae ack Inte aN 
i + ith yout pressul 
the Hernfa is heid securely day anu —e anh a radical cure cer- 
tain, It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. 





Cuculara 







free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, ili. 
I A BIT, if not necessity, makes a Tair Dressing such 

as Dr. nee s labor: tory : lie to 
many. The “ VIGOR" is Dini we 


have ever nsed. Ut lor, but gloss 


and loxnriance, to f 


84. fy 


restor 
aded and gray hair. 


i TELEPHONES 


For TPeuginess Purposes, ours OXE el all oth- 
ers inclearness and vainme of tone Tins- 
trated cirenlar and testimonials for 3 cts, 
J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 















For the Companion. 


LONELY ROCK 


northern seas with thundering shock 
sie ryed hea wis rave, 
k 





Still burns li on Lonely Ke , 
A beacon ¢ Yer the midnight wave. 





irs ago a fisher’s bark 

nt down upon that stormy shore, 
And watching through the fearful dark, 
A maiden saw her sire no more. 





her 


grief,—but all unfit 
rs, at pity’s plea 

ight her candle’s flame she lit, 
And tlashed its warning on the sea. 


Ail far as showed its craggy crest 
The sentry island’s darkened form, 
Siniled the kind heht, while sailors blessed 
Its silent challenge to the storm. 





Phere faithful vet its friendly beams 

Her sorrow’s sweet devotion tell, 
And fiftv winters’ vigil seems 

But short to eyes that watch so well. 
By day she sleeps; by night she spins, 

With prayers upon her withered lips. 
Her patient toil the eandle wins 

That shines to warn the threatened ships. 
O tender grace of grief—the truce 

Of love with anguish borne alone! 
Affliction hath no holier use 

han serving misery not our own. 

Nor aught on earth of pain or fear 

The eye to heaven can wholly close 
That beams through stormy sorrow clear, 

A pitying light on others’ woes, 

THERON Brown. 
. 


For the Companion. 
CHANGED BY LOVE. 

We joyously yield to the influence of-those we 
love. Our obedience rises from the plane of a 
duty to that of pleasure, This is especially true 
of the soul that becomes conscious of love for its 
vreatest and best friend,—God. joy 
duty and love is law. 

He who will struggle with absorbing tempta- 
tion in the strength simply of his own resolu- 
tions fail. What he needs is the 
forming power of a new affection, and new mo- 
tives begotten by the consciousness of a Divine 


Then 


is 


must trins- 


love, 

Biography abounds with illustrations of hu- 
man affection great 
character of bad men. 

George Selwin was one of the gay butterflies 
that flitted about the court of George LL. and 
George IIL He was a wit, a beau, a gambler, 
a club-lounger. Tis ambition was to be “the 
glass of fashion, and the mould of form.’ 

His ample fortune was devoted to pleasure, 
He had no character, and pretended to none. 
His only aspiration was leadership in the circles 
of the rich, and in the frivolities and excesses 
that ruled the hour. In the profligate society of 
that era he was, from youth almost to old age, a 
glittering and baneful star. 

But profligate as he was, Selwin had one vir- 
tue,—he loved children. ‘Two or three times in 
life he had been almost allured from his profli- 
gacy by his attachment to children whom he 
had accidentally met. 

At last a child of noble birth, whose unnatural 
mother was devoted to fashionable society, 
left to his guardianship. 
Mie. 

The child’s prattle, her growing attachment to 
him, and delight in his company, touched the 
heart of the old voue. He found in her artless, 
pure affection marked a contrast to the 
heartlessness which had greeted him, that he 
soon cared to enjoy himself only in her society. 

He knew she was the only true and pure friend 
he had ever had. The beauty of her develop- 
ing mind increased his affection for her and his 
delight in her companionship. Leaving his cups, 
and the clubs and gambling-tables of London, 
he retired to his country home. 

On its pleasant he loved to walk, 
leading Mie-Mic by the hand, while her inno- 
cent eyes turned contidingly to his sin-withered 
face. 


working changes in the 


was 
She was called Mie- 


sO 


terraces 


When the child was at last separated from 
him, he made her his adopted daughter, and left 
to her his fortune. 

This experience of a child's love led Selwin to 
struggle to become a better man. We cannot 
affirm that his heart opened itself to the en- 
trance and transforming power of God's love. 
We can only hope that he arose and returned td 
his Father. 

The incident illustrates the lesson we would 
teach. The of a 
selfish purpose of life 
the love of Christ 


love 
and his bad conduct. 
, if we will receive it, will do 
It transform a 


impulses, 


more than this. will 


will, cheek sinful 


| 
| 


THE YOUTH'S | COMPANION. 


into harmony with the Divine will. 


the Divine spirit of the blessed Lord. H. B. 


a 


HABITS OF SNAKES. 
A correspondent of Forest and Stream, living at 
| Pittsfield, Mass., contributes to that journal a | 
| few jottings of his experience with rattlesnakes. 


| He says, “If the rattlesnake uses its rattles as a} 
| love-note, [have never observed it; but that he 
! 

luses it as a slogan of war, and to gather the 





i clans to the [ have seen, and heard the pi- 


broch sounding, sounding from afar. 


“In the summer of 1859. 
still hunt for squirrels and tic 
negro digging gentian roots. While talking to 
Sam, he disturbed a rattlesnake. 

“Sam got a little excited, jumping round a 
goud deal, and striking at the reptile with a hoe, 
and always munaged to keep between the snake 
and the gun, so that L could not get in a shot. 

“Ere many seconds elapsed, two other rattle- 
snakes came from other different directions, 
sounding their battle-cry as they came. » Sam 
cried enough, dropped his hoe, and left. 

“In 1860, [had another experience, in which 
one answered the call for assistance. Up to 
1869, L had met with many of them, and have 
never known them to spring their rattles unless 
excited by anger or within hearing distance of 
one in trouble, when they would answer and 
come in haste. 

“When gorged, they will remain undisturbed, 
apparently unconscious of the presence of the 
enemy; but let a dog come on the ground, and 
peace is at an end; itis fight or run. Ido not 
know of anything that will excite them so quickly 
as a dog, and they seem to smell a dog at a con- 
siderable distance. 

“Their food rats, mice, birds and eggs, 
young rabbits, squirrels and toads. A rattle for 
every year is no criterion to judge age by. I 
have known one instance of two rattles being 
matured in one year, and I believe if they could 
be carefully noticed, there would be instances of 
still more, 

“T have seen a snake with three rattles larger 
in length and girth than one with thirteen rat- 


gun in hand, ona 
ks, I fell in with a 








1s 


tles, both killed on the same day, Have seen 
one with seven rattles larger than one with 
twelve rattles, both killed on the same day. 


Twenty-eight rattles is the greatest number of 
rattles I have ever seen on one snake, and it was 
not as large as some I had seen with a less 
number of rattles. 

“Of the mortal enmity existing between the 
black snake and the rattlesnake, two instances 
have come under my notice, in each of which the 
rattlesnake proved an arrant coward, making a 
great noise, while the black snake did all the 
fighting,—if I may call it fighting; it was rather 
a strs tingling and a squeezing. 

“My attention was aroused to it by the rattle- 
snake passing close to me, paying no attention 
to my presence, but appare ‘ntly endeavoring to 
get away from ‘something in pursuit, his rattles 
spring ring to their loudest note. 

‘Lwas in the act of throwing the gun up to 
stop him, when the black snake p ussed like a 
flash, going five yards to the rattlesnake’s one, 
and the way he seized that rattlesnake by the 
back of the neck and went round him was some- 
thing wonderful. 

“My experience with the king snake and the 
moceasin ran through a course of thirteen years, 
and in that time I have seen the king snake get 
outside of the moceasin many times. When the 
king first seizes his prey, he coils around it un- 
til they are almost like a pall, turning occasion- 
ally and biting the coils of the moceasin. 

“After being some time in the coil, he will open 
out, and if the moceasin shows signs of life, it 
receives another embrace. When life is ex- 
tinct, the king snake stretches out its victim, and 
commences at the head. It takes some time to 
gorge, especially if the one going inside is about 
as large as the one crawling outside.” 


+o 


HOW POOR MEN RISE. 

The answer to the libel so maliciously uttered 
by communists against our free institutions, that 
the poor man has no chance in this country, is to 
present facts similar to the following, exhibited 
by Col. Carr, of Galesburgh, IIL, in a Fourth of 
July oration: 


The man who owns the most stores in the 
city worked out when an apprentice for twenty- 
tive dollars a year, and clothed himself out of it. 
The most successtul dry goods merchant, one of 
our wealthiest men, came to this town a poor 
boy, and I knew him when he was a clerk ina 
store on Main Street at a small salary. 

The largest stockholder in the First National 
Bank, and a man of large means, got his start 
by working on a farm for nine dollars a month. 
One of the leading bank directors worked as a 
hand when a young man on a North River sloop. 

A citizen worth a hundred thousand dollars, 
who started with nothing, learned to write his 
name after he was fifty years old. 

One of the wealthiest men who walks these 
streets worked as. an apprentice in a drug store 
in Philadelphia for his board and clothes, came 





child changed Selwin’s | 


perverse i : 


to Peoria with nothing but his good name, and 
hired out as a clerk. He soon went into com- 
—_ with a man who furnished capital, and in a 
few years paid his partner forty thousand dol- 
lars for his interest in the establishment. 

One of our wealthiest citizens, president of 


But | 3 leading bank in Iowa, started life on Cape Cod 
|w ithout a dollar, and has earned his own living | 





is 


ce he was eleven years old. 
Nearly every director of the three banks— 


and bring the mind | the First and Second Nationals, and the Farm- 


It will cause | ers’ 
us to take pleasure in the sweet companionship 
of what is good and pure, and inspire within us 


| 


| directors had inherited $1500. 


| 


| 











and Mechanics’—started penniless. 
is scarcely an exception. 

The president of one of the banks told me 
| that he did not believe that the entire board of 
The honorable 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ilnois, 
a resident of this city, commenced the practice 
of his profession in Knoxville, with only ten dol- 
lars in the world. 

The honorable Judge of the Circuit Court of 
this district, who has lived here for thirty years, 
worked his way through college and to his pro- 
fession. The county offic ers, judge, attorney, 
treasurer, clerks of courts and s sheriff. all started 
| poor men. ‘The president of Knox College, from 
the time he was a mere lad, not only earned his 
own living and paid for his education, but as- 
sisted in the support of his parents. 


There 
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For the Companion. 


LOCUSTS. 

When broad and bright, the summer sun rides high, 

And lowly bend the heads of bearded whe at, 
i ily-breaths grow sw 
cirri fleck the w estern sky; 

n where the low breeze ’mong the leaves doth sigh, 

The locust makes a cool and safe retreat; 

And through the long, long day, his c hime Ss repeat 

Their monotone, and ineet a quick reply; 

There is a weary oe $3 in his 
Caught from his 
In the cold silence a neglected fields; 

How brief a day for night so drear and long! 

What sombre music earth holds buried deep, 
If this is all the harvest that it yields! 
Tuomas S. Cover. 


REGULATING THE TIME. 

The housekeeper who regulates time well and 
discreetly has acquired the art of making busi- 
ness and pleasure friends. Their households 
will run smoothly. The power of regulating 
time is a gift with some people, that others, 
however well meaning, can never attain. There 
are some women who find time for everything, 
—to manage their households thoroughly and 
comfortably, look after their children, get 
through « certain amount of needlework, read 
for an hour or two every day,—who never neg- 
lect their husbands’ comforts, 
ready for any social pleasure. 











s of sleep, 








and are always 


The well-known sentence, “I have not time,” 
is never said by them. How they may manage 
this is a mystery to those who have not the gift, 
though they will explain it in these few w ords: 

“T never dawdle, and I never waste a moment.’ 

A great deal ‘of valuable time is wasted by 
people thinking it is not worth while to do any- 
thing in the few minutes there are to spare be- 
tween finishing one piece of work and beginning 
another. 

Some ladies never go about without some knit- 
ting in their pockets, which they can take up 
and work at if they have even five minutes to 
spare. 

To the rule that everything can be overdone, 
this industry is no exception, for there are peo- 
ple who carry it to the extent of rudeness, who 
will hardly look up from their work to grect a 
friend, and forget the first impulses of good 
breeding in their anxiety to waste no time. 

There ought to be no such thing as lack of 
time for courtesy, It is part of our training 
here to give up to our fied atures; and if 
some of our time is wanted by them, it must be 
given cheerfully and w illingly. 

It is very trying, certainly, when every hour 
of one’s day has been marked out, to find at the 
end of the d vy that each hour has been more or 
less disturbed by unforeseen circumstances, so 
trying that it is wisest not to mark out any deti- 
nite plan for the day, but merely to make a 
good lasting resolution not to waste a minute. 


o> 


A TOUCHING SCENE. 

A late number of the Detroit Free Press says: 
“Five weeping children were left orphans the 
other day by the death of their mother, a widow 
who lived on Prospect Street. The father was 
killed at one of the depots about two years ago, 
and since then the mother had kept the family 
together by hard days’ work. 


“Lack of food, exposure and worry brought 
illness which terminated fatally, and the chil- 
dren huddled together in a corner of the room, 
feeling awed and frightened, but unable to real- 
ize that death had made them waifs. When the 
remains had been sent away to the potters’ field, 
a dozen women gathered and held a whispered 
conversation. 

“**T’ll take one of the poor things, though I’ve 
four children of my own,’ said one of the wo- 
men. 

‘And I'll take another.’ 

“**And I'll take one.’ 

***And so will L’ 

“Then there was the baby,—a toddling boy, 
who had been rocked to sleep every night vof his 
life, and whose big blue eyes were full of tears 
as he shr: ink behind his sister to escape obser- 
vation. As none of the poor women seemed 
prepared to take so young a child, a girl not over 
ten vears old, dressed a little better than other 
children there, crept into the group, reached out 
for the babe, patted his white bend, kissed him, 
and sdid,— 

***T will take this one! I have no brother, and 
ma and pa will let me keep him. He can sleep 
in my trundle-bed, Pw ay with my doll, and they 
may put all the Christmas presents into his 
stocking!’ - And the girl ran around the corner 
and returned with her mother, who sanctioned 


| all she had said. 


“Come, bubby; you're mine now!’ called 
the girl; and he laughed as she put her arms 
around him and tried to lift him up. 


‘By-and-by a woman said, ‘Children, you 








AUG. 15, 1878, 
have neither father, mother. nor home. You 
must be divided up, or go to the rhouse. 


Kiss each other, poor orphans, and all kiss the 
baby!’ 


“They put their arms around him, and hugged 
and kissed him, and they went out from the old 
house to go in different directions, and perhaps 
never again to mect all together.” 

oo oe 
AN INSURRECTION QUELLED. 

Midhat Pasha, the late Grand Vizier of Tur- 
key, is noted for his boldness, self-reliance and 
promptness in dangerous emergencies, When 
he was Governor of Bagdad, a threatening con- 
spiracy, extending through the officials to the 
lower classes, arose against him. The officials 
hated the Governor for his reform which pre- 
vented them from stealing the government taxes. 
The lower classes were ready to rebel against 
being drafted into the army. 





Just before the day on which the conspirators 
had appointed the rebellion, Midhat distributed 
battalions of regular soldiers in different quarters 
of the city. He gave toeach commanding officer 
‘in order to set fire, on a signal from the palace, 
to the quarter in which his troops were. 

Arranging forthe bridge of boats which crosses 
the Tigris to be suddenly eut, and ordering steam 
to be got up on his boat, he sent for the mem- 
bers of the Council, each one of whom was a 
conspirator. ‘They assembled in the grand court 
of the palace. 

When they were all seated according to rank, 
Midhat thus addressed them: 

“Gentlemen, I give you two hours to put a 
stop to your intended disturbance. I know what 
you have done. If in two hours I am not as- 
sured that peace will be kept, I will hang every 
one of you, burn the city, and retire to Constan- 
tinople.”” 

One look at the man revealed that he meant 
just what he said. Startled, the members hastily 
quitted the Pasha’s presence. Mounting their 
horses, they galloped to all parts of the city, and 
by threats and persuasion, prevented the threat- 
ening rebellion. 

That night Midhat invited them all to an en- 
tertainment at his palace. He received them 
with courtesy, and made not the slightest allu- 
sion to the events of the day. 








oO Ne ae 
“JT AM A DUNCE, SIR.” 

What a time Master “U. R. A. Brick’’ had 
telling his name to a new teacher is a familiar 
The Keokuk (Iowa) Constitution telis of 
another boy who blundered into a joke in the 
first person singular instead of the second. 


story. 


»? 


“What's your name?” a teacher out in the 
country asked a new pupil. 

“Pm a dunce, sir, * replied the boy. 

The teacher's eyes dilated a little, and think- 
ing he hadn't wuderstood, he said,— 

“What did you say? 
“I'm a dunce, sir,” repeated the boy, who was 
rather a bright-looking lad. 

“You're a dunce, are you?” 

“No, sir,’ said the boy. 

“Why, dian’ t you say so? 

“No, sir. 

“Yos, you did.’ 

“No, sir.’ 

The teacher was about to appeal to the schoo! 
to sustain him, when a thought struck him, and 
turning to the boy, he asked, - 

“What is your ‘first name? 

“Isaac, sir.’ 

“And your next?” 

“May, sir.”’ 

The teacher was quivering with excitement 
now as he asked, ‘And the last?” 

‘Dunn, sir.’” 

“Now say it again, the whole of it,’ 
the pedagogue. 

“T, May Dunn, sir.’ 

“Boys,” cried the wiiiiias “always be care- 
ful and be correct and particular in your pro- 
nunciation, Let this be a warning to you. 


said the teacher. 


* shouted 


ATTACKED BY A PANTHER. 

Of all a hunter's perils the happening on a 
wild beast’s meat is next in danger to happening 
on the wild beast himself. A recent number of 
the Ottawa (Can.) Free Press says 


Last week a hunter named Jacob Farquarson, 
while passing through the forest, near the head 
waters of the Madawaska River, encountered a 
panther. He came across the carcass of a deer, 
which he stopped to examine. 

While looking at it, he heard a noise at some 
distance off among the tree-tops. Shortly after 
the sounds were repeated, and, on looking up, 
he saw a large animal leaping from tree to tree 
towards the spot where he stood. 

He was armed with a Ballard rifle, and, as soon 
as the beast came near enough, he fired at it. 
when, to his surprise and alarm, the brute sprang 
from the tree directly at him. 

Having jumped aside and behind a large pine 
before the infuriated animal could recover for a 
second spring, he gave it another bullet. Both 
shots had taken effect, as was afterwards dis- 
covered, but neither in a vital part. 

After the second shot the panther tarned and 
darted with a roar at the hunter, who drew his 
hunting-knife, and, with his back against a tiee, 
awaited his enemy. The enraged animal sprang 
at him and fastened its long curved claws into 
his shoulder, when he drove the knife repeated- 
ly into its breast. Both came to the ground to 
gether, but the struggle did not last long, for the 
huge animal, weakened by the loss of blood soon 
turned over dead. The ‘animal, which is quite 
rare in Canada now, was one of the largest size, 


measuring nine feet from tip to tip. 
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AUG. 15, 1878, 


“Well, well, yes, so you do, And so does your 
;ma want to see you. I came out on purpose to | 
fetch you,” said Aunt Lovage. “And I guess | 
you'll find your ma has something preity to 
show you. What should you think of a little 
ACTION ai : | brother? What should you say to that?” 

(AVIV WO. 4 Lucy didn’t know what to say, so she put her 
(CHILDRE, } |thumb in her mouth and didn’t say anything, 


il i . 
|and Aunt Lovage went on talking. 


: 











For the Companion. 


AN EXCURSION. 
Harry went out to play a spell, 
And accidentally slipped and fell, 
Oh, dear me! right into a well. 
Oh, he was seared beyond a doubt! 
Nobody near to hear him shout! 
Nobody near to help him out! 











Oh, but the water was deep and cold! 
Five feet deep, at the least, I’m told; 
And Harry was only five years old! 






What did he think when he tumbled in, 
And found the water above his chin? | 
And he in a minute wet to his skin? 
Nobody knows; and Harry can’t tell 
How he ever got out of the well 
Into which he so suddenly fell? 


Up he scrambled, as dripping wet | 
As if he had been in a fishing net; | : | 
The funniest fish ever landed vet! Aunt Lovage always thought something was | 

| 


‘ | the matter if somebody wasn’t talking, so she 
And when he was safe on the solid ground, | kept on herself if nobody else did, whether she 


Vhs i » do but turn around, . 
West n Seas eee | had anything to say or not. 


And, with a pole that he somewhere found, 


“Yes, 2 little baby boy brother, that has come | 
to stay with you always. How shall you like | 
that? You must be very kind to him, and let | 
| him have all your things to play with when he 
gets big enough. He will want your dolly, may- | 
| be, and he must have the cradle, and the little 
china cup, with ‘Baby’ marked on it, that grand- | 
ma gave you, because you know you won't be 
|ma’s baby any more. Little brother will be the j 
baby now.” | 
| Luey sucked her thumb harder than ever, and | 
her eyes began to look dry and glittering, but | 
she didn't speak. Poor little soul! she didn’t | 
| understand how a mother’s heart grows faster | 
than her babies do, so there is never a chance of 
there being one child more than can get inside 
|its love. So she stubbed up the steep chamber 
| stairs, feeling abused and defiant, and when her | 
| mother, after hugging and kissing the little red | 
head, pulled down the blanket and showed a} 
| small puckered yellow-faced baby, what do you | 
think she did? | 

At the same moment, as it happened, Aunt 
Lovage spoke up from the other side of the bed, 
“Isn't it time for your gruel, Sister Ann Jane 
Eliza?” said she. ‘O yes, high time,” 
tinued, answering herself. ‘Here, open your 
mouth.”’ 
| As she spoke, she dipped a spoonful of gruel 
from an old china bowl, all over blue roses, that 
stood on a table by the head of the bed, and held 
it out—still talking as fast as she could talk. 

‘“Pitysakes!’”’ said she, with a pin in her 
{mouth. “If here isn’t Grandmother Perkins’s 
_very old spoon. The same one our mother bit 
| when she was a teething baby! There is the 
When Lucy was about the size of an apple | very same old dent she made with her little 
dumpling, company came to her house one day,— | teeth!’’ | 
Grandmother Field and Aunt Lovage. | While she was looking at the tooth-mark she 

It was almost a pity they happened to come | tipped the spoon to one side, and the next thing 
that day, for Lucy’s mother was quite ill. | there was the gruel on the best bed-quilt! Such 

On the whole, though, it was well they were | a pretty bed-quilt, made of red and white calico, 
there, for Lucy’s father was “no hand at all in | and pieced beautifully in “‘wild-goose-chase”’ 
case of sickness,’’—Aunt Lovage said so,—and | pattern. 

Lucy, of course she was only good for making Then she had to run fora towel and dish of 
mud-pies and getting molasses on her apron. clear water, and talk fasterthanever. ‘I hope I 

Aunt Lovage tried to be very kind to Lucy; | can get this out so it won't leave any stain, sis- 
but she didn’t know how, very well. A person's ter, and I guess I can—taking it in the first of it 
mother can do it without any trying, and as soon | so,’’ said she, fluttering around like an anxious 
as you see any one has to try, that spoils it all. hen. 

Lucy got very tired of squeezing the chickens | So this was the moment, while her mother had 
to death and leading the cat by her tail, and her head turned the other way, watching Aunt 
tumbling down and picking herself up, and be- | Lovage, that Lucy did such a dreadful thing. 
gan by supper-time to be homesick for her| You will hardly believe me, but it is true she 
mother. | put her head down and bit the dear little puck- 

So when Aunt Lovage come to look her up, she | ered-up yellow baby on his soft speck of a cheek. 
found her sitting flat in the dirt with her face, Of course he puckered up his face all the more, 
very wet and grubby, and one string of her sun- | and cried out, and Aunt Lovage said he had ‘‘the 
bonnet chewed all to rags. | gripes,” and took him up and gave him some 

“O, here is my little girl Lucy,”’ said Aunt Lov- | anise-seed, and turned him on his face and trot- 


Fish for the little hat that fell 
Off of his head when into the well 
He went, to see where the bullfrogs dwell. 


I almost believe that some little elf, 

Sitting secure on « slippery shelf, 

Told the béy how he could help himself. 

And when his father and mother found 

Their dripping darling was safe and sound, 

They said, “The boy wasn’t born to be drowned.” 

Dearer he was to them than ever; 

And when you read of this deed so clever, 

You'll say as I did, perhaps, ** Well, I never!” 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

— ~o- 


For the Companion. 


BITING THE BABY. 


she con-4 





age, making as though she was a hawk and was | ted him and talked to him, while Lucy stole away | 


going to swoop down on a chicken. down stairs with her thumb in her mouth, and 
But the chicken stuck up her shoulders and | pitied herself harder than ever. 
shrank back, | But the next time she saw the baby brother he 
“I'm not your little dell ’ucy. I’m ma’s little | was lying in the bureau-drawer, with his eyes 
dell,” said she. ‘I know anover ’uey you may | shut and his hands folded over a white daisy. 
have. She is in the Infant Class to Sunday | He was dead, and Lucy was the only child, her 
stool. Two ‘ucys. 
And I didn’t know it was werse-Sunday yester-  O how guilty her little naughty heart felt! 
day, and I didn’t det any tard. Some little dells| “Him goed dead ’causeI bited him and deaded 
didn’t have any werse; and I want to see my | him,’ said she, to her small crumb of a con- 
ma-r-r-r!’’ science. 
Lucy’s voice went up very high with the last They buried the baby beside Grandma Per- 
word, and she ended in a wailing sob. \ kins, in the graveyard on the hill, and for many a 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


This ’ucy and anover ’ucy. | mother’s “‘haby,’”’ again. As she thought of this, | 


day Lucy used to go every morning and stick 
the tiny mound over with yarrow, and clover, 
and wild bind-weed. 

She did not tell anybody what a wicked wel- 
come she gave her poor little brother, and it was 
not until after she had had the mumps, and the 
measles, and the whooping-cough, and had seen 
two more baby brothers, one after the other, 
come to take her place in the cradle and drink 
from her china mug, that she grew old enough 
and wise enough to have the thought come into 
her curly red head that maybe, after all, it 
wasn’t her bite that killed the little yellow-faced | 
baby. Frances LEE. 

eee rene 


For the Companion 
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AMOS QUITO. 
Down in a deep and shady dell, | 
A place for lovers meet, O, | 
There dwelt a gay and happy swain 
Whose name was Amos Quito, 


Young Amos led a roving life, 
And knew not toil nor care, O, 
And ever sang in highest key 
A song Without an air, O. 


But though he plenty saw around 
His hunger to appease, O, 

He thirsted still for human blood, 
*Twas only this could please, O. 


So, often when a hapless wight 
Sought rest from toil and care, O, 
Within the vale, he found, alas, 
No peace nor comfort there, O, } 
For Amos, ever on the watch, 
Was sure to hasten near, O, 
And from that time the luckless swain 
Was filled with vexing fear, O. 





And, sorely pressed, in vain he tried 


But found that after each attempt 
Amos was living still, O. 


His enemy to kill, O; | 


With cheerful voice he buzzed about, 


His motto, “Try again,” O; | 
| 


He persevered with all his might, 
Nor were his efforts vain, O. 


Until, at last, with patience worn, 
By trial overcome, O; 


And thought his life secure, O; 


| of —— days of loneliness on a foreign shore to 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(The first blank is the left foundation word, and the 
second, the right. The others, in the order given in the 
sentence, are the cross words, from top to bottom.) 

The started with the ——, before the days 
of —— navigation; but its crew might as well have 
ventured in an open ,€s it soon gave out, and 
all its crew got on board the latter vessel. —— 
heart was brave, and no mischievous whispered 














them to return. They did not —— danger, nor —— 
any ground for the charge of weakness, and the fra- 
grance of their memory will in the hearts of 





their descendants to all coming generations. B. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 





What George ought to do may be seen on one of 


Or, Inalienable Rights. 


Our friend in search of quiet peace | the blocks. W.T. 0. 
Betook him to his home, O. 3. 
And Amos still lived gayly on, | FAMOUS QUOTATION, 
| 


3ut one fine day he met his fate 

By one whose aim was sure, O. 
Completely crushed beneath the blow, 

He fell from off his seat, O; 
No longer in the vale is heard 

The song of Amos Quito! a. t & 

= - +> — 
HARRY’S CHICKENS. 

Sammy Brent lived *‘way down South,” and 
was just as full of mischief as a boy of thirteen 
could be. One evening he came home after a 
ramble through the woods and by the river, and 
said to his brother Harry, who was eight years 


| younger than himself,— 
“Harry, you take these three eggs and put 


them in . box of sand, and set it in the sun, and 
after a while you'll have three of the funniest 
chickens you ever saw.” 

Harry followed his brother’s directions, and 
morning, noon and night, he might be seen 
watching for his brood to poke their bills up out 
of the sand. At last, one hot day, just before 
noon, the sand began to move, and the queerest 
kind of achicken came out. It had a long horny 
bill, a long flat body, without feathers or wings, 
four feet, and a tail nearly as long as its body. 
As soon as Harry's excited eyes could see clearly, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘O! O! it’s a alligator! it’s a alli- 
gator come out of an egg!”’ 
| If Harry had been a little older, he would have 
| known that the alligators bury their eggs in the 


| conducts them to the water. 


| 
+e 


TOM’S GOLD-DUST. 
| “That boy knows how to take care of his gold- 
dust,’’ said Tom’s uncle, often to himself, and 
sometimes aloud. 
| Tom went to college, and every account they 


| dation for the future. 

| “Certainly,” said his uncle, “certainly; that 
| boy, I tell you, knows how to take care of his 
gold-dust.”’ 

“Gold-dust!”” Where did Tom get gold-dust? 
He was a poor boy. He had never been to Cali- 
fornia. He never was a miner. Where did he 
get gold-dust? Ah! he has seconds and minutes, 
j and these are the gold-dust of time which people 
| are apt to waste and throw away. Tom knew 
their value. His father had tanght him that 
every particle of time was worth its weight in 
gold: and his son took care of them as if thev 
| Were. 


sand, and wait for the sun to hatch them, andas | 1 
soon as the young alligators appear, the mother | 


heard of him he was going ahead, laying a foun- | 


My Jirst word is most dear to most men. 
My second word all men desite, many men enjoy, 
and some honest men as well as rogues are deprived 
| of. 
My third is a conjunction. 
My sourth is an adjective. 
My jisth follows after. 
My sivth is a preposition. 
| My serenth is pursued in some form by everybody. 
| My whole is extracted from an illustrious State 
document. KE. L. E. 
4. 
| ENIGMATICAL PROGRAMME OF A PARLOR CONCERT, 
The concert opened with: 
A salute and a name that stands for a vast territo- 
ry; and three colors. Then followed: 
A time of day. 
Old, a bird, and a color. 
Betty, and a Scottish river. 
“The dearest spot on earth.” 
A man’s name, a pronoun and a sweetheart. 
A color, an instrument of public rejoicing, alarm 
or mourning, a preposition and a country. 
Elevated country, and a female name. 
The detinite article, aged people, a preposition 
| and place of abode. 
| The sweetest sentiment in the possessive ¢ 
| youthful and a vision. The concert closed with: 


| 





| A heavenly body, sprinkled with shining spots and 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 


| a flag. 








With the letters composing the names of these 
| three objects, form a word signifying not wanting 
more. OLIVER, 


| Conundrums. 
| Why is there some consolation in having the 
small-pox? Because you are almost certain to get 
pitied (pitted), 
Yhen's a cook like a shepherd? When she is 
turning the tender lamb and keeping it away from 
| the bars (ba’ as), 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Antelope, bear, lioness, ape, giraffe, squirrel, 
| Cashmere goat, fox, ourang-outang, seal, leopard, 
kangaroo, porcupine, lynx, deer. 
2. Legibility, eligibility, divisibility, incompatibil- 

ity, plausibility, sensibility, indivisibility, impassilil- 
| ity, compressibility, defensibility. 
3. Child-hood, 
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INFLUENZA 
This disease is a non-contagious epidemic fever, 

the cause of which at present is wholly unknown. 

It attacks patients suddenly, spreads in a communi- 

ty with great rapidity, and often sweeps through a 

whole country. it sweeps over conti- 

nents from one end of the earth to the other, as in 

1830-1, when it passed from China westward through | 
Europe to America. 


Sometimes 


Its advance is like a mighty wave, generally ina 
westerly direction. It isso rapid and general in its 
effects that business is sometimes largely suspended. 
The epidemic 
weeks, While the persons attacked, if vigorous, are 
sick but a few days. 


lasts, however, only from four to six 


It affects all localities alike, and is in the main in- 
dependent of any appreciable atinospheric influence 
The symptoms are, first, chills, followed soon by 
heat. The the 
throat, lung+and stomach, is inflamed. There isa 
convulsive dry cough, with severe pain in the head, 


mucous membrane of hose, eyes, 


back of the eyes, and near the root of the nose, and 


in the limbs, the whole accompanied with great 
prostration 
This disease is seldom fatal in itself, though in the | 


aged and weak it often fatally aggravates other diffi- 
culties. It generally passes off in from three to tive 
days, though it often leaves the system for some time 
badly disturbed. 





- 


A PERILOUS FEAT. | 


It seems that daring men continue to endanger 
their lives (occasionally) at Bunker Hill even in | 
these times,—this in quite an unnecessary way. The 


Boston Globe says: 


The tlag which was so daringly and successfully 
rigged on the sununit of the Bunker Hill monument 
on the afternoon of the 4th of July, by Mr. Sainuel 
Craig, of Boston, was taken down by Thomas Court- 
ney, an Old seaman, 

Mr. Courtney was induced to undertake the daring 
and dangerous feat by Mr. William Chapman, who 
is in charge of “machinery afloat’ in the yard. In 
leas than twenty minutes from the time Mr. Court- | 
ney had shown himself at the window, he had sue- | 
ceeded in unrigging the heavily-knotted ropes which | 
boun:l the flagstaff to the monument, and had re- | 
gained the entrance with the flagstaff, th 1g, and all | 
the paraphernalia in his possession. 

The only avaletn ance rendered the brave man was 
by Mr. Junes T. Smith, an old seaman. 

Samuel Craig, who ri l the stalf, refused, it is 
said, to remove it unless 2 specified sum was paid 
him, which the Monument Association declined to 
do. Courtney was the fourth who ever attempted 
to ascend to the apex of the monument, the third 
being Charles J. McKenney, of New York, who per- 
formed the feat on Monday, July 8. 

Accompinied by two ladies, he ascended to the 
top lin ling, and before they were aware of his in- 
tention, he had made his egress from one of the win- 
dowa, an. | was ascending the rope hand over hand. | 
On reaching the top, he stood erect, placed his hat 
on the top of the flagstaff, and afterwards descended 
in safety. A comparatively small number of peo ple | 

witnesse | Mr. Courtney's daring feats. Joseph Till, 
oan iker, of Charlestown, was the first who under- | 
took the hazwrdous performance. He is still living. | 
The three others have already been mentioned. 
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BUY TOOLS FOR CHILDREN. 

to the Rural New- Yorker, children | 
woul! be happier and wiser if their parents should 

supply them with tools, and teach them how to drive 

nails, saw boards, and make playthings. 


According 


It anys: 

Buy tools for your boys, and if you have no boys, 
buy tools for your girls. It will not harm any girl 
to learn to drive a nail or saw a board, and do it 
well; wud if she knows how, she will, without any 
doubt, many times find it convenient, no matter 
what may be her fortune in life. 

For every one it.will be a great advantage to cul- | 
tivate mechanical skill; 
Nothing will be handier, or be acceptable on more 
vcensions, than to know how to use a few common 





| ers gratec 





| in the morning. 


! cure bird-tonic 


| the dogs should respect him. 


} monkey, who was attired in jacket and het, awaited 


|} magical, 
| snecked off and entered the house, refusing to lec 
| it till he was satisfied that his polite but mysterious 


| onds from the starting of the reaper. 


no one has too much of it. | 


To begin with, the outtit need not cost over $10, 
but we will say $25. For this he may buy a a square, 
a jack-plane, a smeotiing pline, a hand axe, a haiu- 
mer, a draw-shave, soue dividers, a bit-stock and 
half a dozen bits, a haif dozen chisels, a bench screw; 
a small bench he can make; a few files, a whet- 
stone, a hand-saw, a rip-saw, a screw-driver. 

Then with the rest of the $26 hec = ay | a little 
wire, an assortment of screws, a few of ind, an 
assortment of nails, and a small ouullty: of pieces 
of board of various dimensions. 

The tools should be of good quality. In a little 
time some of these will be lost or broken, but what 
of it? So is money lost and thrown away. Itisa 
profitable training for every one to learn how to use 
money properly. To learn, they need to begin early 
under good instruction. 


scetinnctablginciiaias 
CARE OF CANARY BIRDS. 
Those who are charmed by the singing of the ca- 


| nary will tind in the following directions much that 


will increase the happiness of the songster, provided 
the hints are heeded: 


Place the cage so that no draught of air can strike 
the bird. Give nothing to healthy birds but rape 


| and canary-seed, water, cuttletish- -bone, and gravel 


paper or sand on the floor of the cage. No hemp- 
seed. A bath three timesa week. The room should 
not be overheated,—never above seventy degrees. 

When moulting (shedding feathers), keep warm, 
avoid all dri wughts of air. Give plenty of German 
rape seed; a little hard-boiled egg, mixed with crack- 
fine, is excellent. Feed at a certain hour 
By observing these simple rules, 
birds may be kept in fine condition for years. 

For birds that are sick or have lost their song, pro- 
at a bird-store. Very many keep 
birds who mean to give their pets all things to make 
them bright and happy, and at the same time are 
guilty of great cruelty in regard to perches. The 
perches in a cage should be each one of different 
size, and the smallest as large as a pipe-stem. 

If perches are of the right sort, no tronble is ever | 
had about the bird’s toe-nails growing too long; and, | 
of all things, keep the perches clean.—Fancier. 











A LAUGHABLE THIEF STORY. \ 

The Augusta Evening News tells an amusing story 

of an old gentleman of Richmond County, which it 

avers positively to be true. It seems that the said 
old gentleman has a tine watermelon patch. 


Finding his watermelons disappearing, he stole 
out on a certain night lately with a shot-gun to 
watch for intruders, but not finding 





any, he finally | 
becume weary, and fell asleep. It seen that a cer- | 
tain darkey had, during the day, marked a fine 


melon for his own, and just at this juncture came 
after it. 

Finding the melon, he looked around for a means 
of “busting” it, and spying the old gentleman asleep, 
he mistook his head for a stump. Up went the melon, 
and in the next minute it was smashed into frag- | 
ments over the old gentleman’s cranium. 

A jump. a yell, and the old gentleman scampers 
off in one direction, while the darkey flies in an- 





other. Says the Ners further, “The oid gentleman 
reaches the front door as the darkey comes in the 
back. They meet in the hall. 


“*Golly, Marse Jack! de debbil’s in de water- 
melon patch, He chase me, and like to eotch me! 

“ *So it was you, you blac k hound! roars the old 
gentleman. Whack! whack!’ 


—_——-- 


FUNNY SCENE. 
When any member of the ape tribe imitates hu- 
manity near enough to show politeness, of course 


| 
| 
| 


A brave, active, intelligent terrier, belonging to a | 
lady, one day discovere: fa monkey belonging to an | 
itinerant organ-grinder, seated upon a bank within 
the grounds, and at once made a dash for him. The 





the onset with such undisturbed tranguillity that the 
dog halted within a few feet of him to reconnoitre. 
Both animals took a long, steady stare at each | 
other, but the dog evidently was recovering from his 
surprise and about to make a spring for the intruder. 
At this critical juncture the monkey, who had re- 
mained perfectly quiet hitherto, raised his paw and 
gracefully saluted by lifting his hat. The effect was 
The dog’s head and tail dropped, and he 
Cc 








guest hac departed. 

His whole demeanor showed plainly that he felt 
the monkey was something ‘“‘ancanny” and not to 
be meddled with. 


> 


LOVED HIM TO DEATH. 
Nothing could be sadder than the advent of death ! 
between two sleeping infants upon one pillow. 


Mrs. Bella Barry, of New York City, awoke at five 
o’clock in the morning, and she saw that her two- 
year-old boy, Robert, had his chubby arms clasped 
around the neck of his ¢ hubby brother James, aged 
about four weeks. Both children were on the right 
side of the bed, and they seemed to be asleep. 

Mrs. Barry gently unclasped Robert's arms and 
drew them away from the babe’s neck. Robert was 
not awakened, but turning slightly, slept on. Then 
Mrs. Barry noticed that the babe was unusually white 
and still. She leaned over to catch its breathing, 
but could not detect any. She caught the babe up 
in her arms and ran to the window. There she saw 
that the babe was dead. 

A coroner held an inquest, and the verdict was 
| that death resulted from strangulation. 





ees 


FROM WHEAT TO BREAD. 


Two years ago, Farmer Lawton, of Carrollton, 
Mo., had bread naked in eight and a quarter minutes 
after the wheat was cut in the field; but last week he 
invited fifty men to see a griddle-cake ready to be 
eaten in three minutes and fifty-five seconds, and a 
pan of biscuits in four minutes and thirty-seven sec- 


Men were stationed along the swath of the ma- 
chine who seized the grain as soon as it fell, and 
ran with it to the thresher, already in motion. A 
man on a fast horse took the bag of wheat and con- 





nd P. 
| veyed it to the mill, sixteen rods distant, where the | Snain (1 Peseta, 187 


flour was soon in the hands of the farmer’s wife. 
The cakes and biscuits were quickly ready, and as 


speedily eaten by the excited spectators, after which | 
there were speeches commemorative of the occasion. } 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A WAG, being asked the name of the inventor of , 
butter-staups, rep! that it was probably Cacauus, | 
as he lirst brougut letters int. Greece. 





Av a popular sture, famous for the prompt and 
polite attention of the clerks, a woman of perhaps 
thirty years was looking at goods, when a young man | 
stepped towards her and asked, “Is any one waiting | 
upon you?” “Why, whata question! I've been mare | 
ried this ten years. 


A MINISTER Was riding through a section of the 
State of South Carolina where custom forbade inn- 
keepers to take pay from the clergy who stayed with 
them. The a ster in question Luok supper without 
prayer, and ate breakfast without prayer or grace, 
and was about to take his bein ae when “imine 
host” presented his bill. “Ah, sir,’ said he, “I am 
a clergyman!’ “That may be,’ ” responded Boni- 
face, ‘but you came here, sinoked like a sinner, and 
ate and drank like a sinner, 2nd slept like a sinner; 
and now, sir, you shall pay like a sinner.” 








Fat People easily “Sunstruck.” 
Fat people are not ouly liable to sudden death from 
heart-disease, apoplexy, etc., but statistics show that they 
are more liable than others to “sunstrokes” and affee- 
lions arisiig from extreme heat. An extensive experi- 
ence in the treatment of corpulence has resulted in the 
introduction of Allun’s Anti-Fat, a safe, certain and 
speedy remedy for the cure of this terrible condition. Its 
use insures a reduction of from two to five pounds per 
week. If corpulent people who are 
of the sun value life and 
them use Allan's Anti-Pat. 

to agents 


$3 A DAY siiéecs. FINE ART NOVELTIES 
atalogue sent free. va Il. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
STAMPS. 22;2ucKs" chord et nuare aud cheap price 


10° nixed 
stamps only 50c. Address C. F. BUswett, Montpelier. Vt. 


OLO WAKEN BUCKET. 


Chromo, just ready. 


exposed to the rays 
a comfortable existence, let 
Sold by druggists. Com. 











beautiful 
- ge new 
Sample to introduce the same on | 
receipt of 30 cts. There are heaps of money in it for | 
Agents. J. LATHAM & CO., Mammoth Art Pub. House, 
63 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


“WELL TRI 
T & nonular temperance 


song) by Bentley. The Kiss that bonn thy Heart to Mine. 
tel. I’llsee] bin jnst one e inore Mansfield. Light-Hearted 

Naumann. Little Boy Blve. Estabrooke. Midnight Bells | 
Galop. Ludwig. Snirit Li nike Waltz. Simons. Arian from 

opera of “Il Trovatore.” These 8 new 3-page pieces are 

in AvGtsT No. of Musica Hours. 25 ets. Sent 8 3| 
months for $1,(cash ov stamns). Mnsie worth ®22 40. | 
G. w. RICHARDSON « Co., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 


NEW AND IMPROVED HARMONICAS, 


First Ever Made in this Country. 


By-and-By,” (great 








A company of Germans 


came recently to this country 
and are now manuf: 


ieturing Harmonicas, It has been | 
their life-work in the old conntry. They have special | 
machinery for making each part of the Harmoniea, and 
by do'ng their own work l living in a country place, 
they save much expense in the cost of these goods, These 
[larmonicas c been tested by the best te penn of this s | 
music in Boston, e 
particular to those imported and s¢ 1a 

Recently a Boston aucience w ly e ter- 
tained by one of these Harmonicas, and. the performer | 
twice encored. 

We have special arrangements with this company to 
supply their goods to the trace. Also we sc!l tl 
readers at a very low price. We offer four styles: 

No. 1. has 20 notes. Nickel Plated, na pennant fln- 























to our 












ished, sweet toned. Price 49 ecnts, post-y 
No. 2 has 49 notes, 1Pisted. Concert pitch. Dou- 
ble Reed. Price 7 75 cents, port-prid. | 
No. 3 has 48 notes. Niel:cl Pla — or. This 
one isshowninent. P sc $l. } 
No. 4 has 80 notes. vel Pl Pls rit Concert pitch. | 


Double Reed. As s eld mnsio and nearly cs much, c. 
be produced on this instrument as on a smmall Parlor Or- | 
gan. Price $1 50, post-paid. 








Not only young but old people find pleasure in these 
sweet-toned instruments. No family can afford to be | 
without one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place. BOSTON, MASS. 


PAPA! MAMMA WANTS YOU TO \¢ 


sugar when you come home to dinner. Qur telephones | 
save an errand boy and many a stepatter things ees } 
ten. Acoustics perfected; no electricity. ANY BOY | 
can put them up (the wire supported on | 
jouses or trees); will work over a mile, The al.rm, sing- 
ing, &c., can be heard 40 teet from the instruments. Usee 
fuland amusing betwee. lonesome country houses or ibe 
homes of friendsintown. A ineaus of calling aid in case of 
sickness, flre.cc. One pair sent, post-naid, by matil, with 200 | 
feet sensitive wire, insulators, light ning protectors and full | 
directions tur $4; extra wire, ! Sceuts per rod. These are | 
no cheap tin cun affairs. Send mo.ey by Reg. Letter or | 
.O. Order, We refer to the Dunn or McKillop 3 | 


“THIS | 
tile Agencies as to our responsibility. MAR | 


advertisement, it mic ay not appear here 
tede : Sons, , Fredet ic ksburg, W ayne ™ IS 





bring 





again. 1. Il.H 





arieties of Stamps for $1. 


A Rare Chance for Stamp Collectors. | 





A package of used and 
staiups, containing 150 varieties frow 
all parts of the world, many rare, in- 
cluding Hong Kong, France (80¢, un- 
perforated), Servia, Jamaica, Panal 
States, J: a Anstrian Italv, West- 
ern Australia, Mexico, Straits Settle- 
ments, Prose. New Sonth Wales, 
Alsace and Lorraine. Dutch Indies, 
Bermuda, Brazil (200 Reis), Sandwich 
tration, Great 
Britain ( ld black), North German Of- | 
ficial, Hamburg. New Zealand (old | 
and new). Baden (unpaid letter), Vic- 
toria, India service, Portugal, Egypt, 
Tasmanin, Queensland. 
tralia, 











. Jnstice, Treasury, War, Interior 

0., Confe aannte 20, Sweden Lasen and Official, 

4,) Official and War, Denmark Offi- 

cial, Turkey, &c. 
Every sta: p is worranted cennine, 

A beantifol Stamp Album for 75 cents; or Stamps and 


Album for $1 50. 
— W. H. NEWTON, 
1 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


unused | ( 


South Aus- | 
Snanish Indies, United States | 
(20. 1870), Centennial Envelone, Na- | 


AUG. 15, 1878, 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of keepers. our 
a vugit to have it on sale. Ask i ior it. 


8. WILIBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
= HIL- ADE Lr PLA. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured, without the 





ie 





injury trusses fufiict, 








by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s me hod of support and curative 
externally applied. Office, 251 Kroadway, N. Y. Tits 
book, With photographie likenesses of bad cases before 


and after After ¢ ure, anailed jor 10 cents, Beware of imit: vot imititors, 


PATENTS. 


. A. _—— ANN, Solicitor of Patents, 





Washington, 











\ mY C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for crear, u. 
oney. The Giants are half semnde of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and pertuined 
Pink Bath. - sand are the cheapest ‘1 oil- 
Bee Bath, 8 to be oliained anyv. ie re 


Oatmeal. 
E a0 der J Flows er. 


Send 30 ets. by Mail and Get 
AND NOT 

WEAR OUT 
reulars tree. JOUN Le IRC. ila co., 9 33 | De 'y Street, N.Y. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


atv by ROBINSON bRus. « 
_W inthrop Square, aouan. 


la M: ade 








GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and general debility ; used by 

leading physicinns in their practice, ‘These medicines are 

| purely vegetable. Sold by all Preegists. Send tor Alnusine, 
GRAEFENGERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Isuniversally es- 
teemed by the ta-te- 
fined as the 
most delicate and re- 


COLGATE’S: 
Cashmere 'cherche of perfumes- 
\ "I a nae tr. tri _ 
Bouquet | mis, whch pil age 
nreng anteccofsu- 
SOAP. 
“World's ONLY 


and uniform 
WH 


= | quality. 
Exelnsive'v.—AL 












Manufacturer of 


RS. 


Stylesond Sizes tor 


Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Se'f- 


ropz'sion by mesns of hands 
md out-doors. Comfort. du- 
© of movement 






‘trloere 


HERURER? §. § 


Companion. ME TH 
_32 Platt Street, New York. 
Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Astlina 






*s REME- 
t 


Jonas Waitcom 
Asthmatic character 





ve been relieved by us 
DY. In no case of purely 
failed to give relicf. 


has i 


Cuicaco, Marcu 1, 1878 
Messrs. Josern Duryett £& Co., Bosion. 








Gentlemen,—la the fll of 1577 I used —— Wuit- 
cous’s Asti r ad received inuimediate rclief 
And I wozll inmost chee chd it to any pe 









son troubled wi.h Hay Fever 


LEAN, 
S$) Ellis Ave. 


ae 


Ne. 1 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRIGE! | 


Self. “akon 










“a Sis. 

-SSLS. Seli-Ink- 

aid the work 

2s from $3 50. 

lone e. CUR! Is «& 

‘LL. oS > Feceral Street, Bos- 
L St vblis shed 1847. 


s GENUINE FIFE FOR 50 cTs. 


AS EREEE 







MITC! 
A ‘wn, » Mi Iss, 


HOWE’S SCHOCOL t 
For Fife, 150 Pieces of 
Music, for 40 cts., 
o 


Or both 
Fife and Instruction Book 


for 75 cts. 


1 ao 


This Fife is one of the best instruments of its 
kind. It is sixteen inches in length, and has 
bright metal tips. Howk’s SCHOOL FOR THE 
FiFk contains full and complete instructions for 
learning to play the Fife, also a large collection 
of favorite Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, &c. 
It contains over 150 pieces of music, among 
which are “Anid Lang Syne,” “Blue-eyed Ma- 
ry,” “Bonny Doon,” “What Fairy-like Music,” 
“Sweet Home,” “The Fatigue Call,” “Breakfast 
Call,” “Dinner Call,” “The Retreat,” ‘Quick 
Time.” “Common Time,” &e., &c. The size of 
the book is 6%x1 inches. Owing to the large 
| numbers of Fifes and Instrnetion Books which 
| we use, we are able to offer them at nearly one- 

| half the regular price. 


| 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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